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On the summit of the mountain which Judge 
Temple had named the ‘* Vision,” a little spot had 
been cleared, in order that a better view might be 
obtained of the village and the valley. It was at 
this point that Elizabeth understood the hunter she 
was to meet him; and thither she urged her way, as 
expevlitiously as the difficulty of the ascent and the 
mopediments of a forest ina state of nature would 
Numberless were the fragments of reeks, 
trunks of fallen trees, and branches, that she had to 
contend against; but every difficuliy vanished be- 
fore her resolution, and, by her own wateh, she 
stood ov the desired spot several minutes betore 
the appointed hour. 

Afier resting a moment on the end of a log, Miss 
Temple cast a scrutinizing glance about her in 
quest of her old friend, but he was evidently not in 
the cleaving; when she arose and walked around 
its skits, examining every place where she thought 
it probable Natty might deem it prudent to conceal 
lumseli. Her search was fiuide-s; and, after ex- 
karsting not only herself, but her thoughts, in ef- 
forts to discover or imagine his situation, she ven- 
tured to teust ber voice in that solitary place. 

** Natty! Lesther-stocking! ¢ld man!” she eall- 
ed aloud, in every direction; but no answer was 
given, excepting the reverberutions of her own clear 
tones, as they were echoed in the parched forest. 

While eslling, Elizabeth gradually approached 
the brow of the mountsin, where a faint ery, like 
the noise produced by striking the hand against the 
mouth at the same time that the breath is strongly 
exhaled, was heard, answering to her own voice. 
Not doubting in the least tha: it was the Leather- 
stocking lying iv wait for her, and who gave that 
signal to indicate the place where he was to be 
found, Elizabeth deseended for neara hundred feet, 
natil she gained a little natural terrace, thinly seat- 
wred with trees, that grew in the fissures of the 
rocks, Which were covered by a scanty soil. She 
had advaneed to the edge of this platform, and was 
gazing over the perpendicular precipice that formed 
ustxee when acustling among the dry leaves near 
rer deew ber eyes in another direction. Miss 
Vemule certainiy was startled by the object that 
she then saw, buc a moment restored her self-pos- 
session, and she advaneed firmly, and with some in- 
terest in her manner, to the spot. 

On the trunk of a fallen ovk Mohegan was seat- 
ed, with bis tawny visage turned towards her, and 
his glaring eyes fixed on her face with an expression 
of wildness and fire tht would have terrified a less 
resolnte female His blanket had fallen from his 


shoulders, and was lying in folds around him, leav- | 


ing his breast, arms, and most of his body bare. 
The medallion of Washingion reposed on hischest, 
a badge of distinction that Elizabeth well knew he 
only precuced on great and solemn oceasions, But 
the whole appea ance of the aged chief was more 
studied than common, and was in some particulars 
terrific. “Tie long black hair was plaited on his 
head, fslling either way so as to expose his high 
forchead and piereing eyes, without their usual sha- 
ding. In the enormous incisions of his ears were 
entwined o:maments of silver, beads, and porcu- 
pine’s quills, mingled in a rude taste, and atter the 
{ndian fashions. A large drop, composed of simi- 
lar materials, was suspended from the cartilage of 
his nose, and, falling below his lps, rested on his 
chin. Streaks of red paint crossed his wrinkled 
brow, and were traced down either cheek, with such 
variations in the lines as caprice or custom suggest- 
ed. His body was also coloured in the same man- 
ner: the whole exhibiting an Indian warrior prepar- 
ed for some event of more than usnal moment 

** John! how tare you, worthy John?” said Eliza- 
beth, as she approached him; ‘you have long been 
a stranger in the village. You promised me a wil- 
low basket, and I have had a shirt of calico in rea- 
diness for you this month past.” 

The Indian looked steadily at her for some time 
without answering, and then shaking his head, he 
replied, in his low, guttural tones— 

**Jotn’s hand can make baskets no more—he 
wants no shirt.” 

“ But if he should, he will know where to come 
for it,” returned Miss Temple. ‘Indeed, old 
Jobn, I feel as if you had a natural right to order 
what you will from us.” 
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Daughter,” said the Indian, listen:—Six 
times ten hot summers have passed, since John was 
young; tall like a pine; straight like the bullet of 
Hawk-eye; strong as the buffalo; spry as the cat of 
the mountain. He was strong, and a warrior like 
the Young Eagle. If his tr.be wanted to track the 
Maquas tor many suns, the eye of Chingachgook 
found the print of their moccasins. If the people 
feasted and were glad as they counted the scalps of 
their enemies, it was on his pole they hung. If the 
squaws cried because there was no meat for their 
children, he was the first in the chase. His bullet 
was swifter than the deer.—Daughter, then Chin- 
gachgook struck his tomahawk into the trees; it was 
to tell the lazy ones where to find him and the Min- 
goes—but he made no baskets.” 

“ Those times have gone by, old warrior,” re- 
turned Elizabeth; ‘‘ since then, your people have 
disappeared, and in place of chasing your enemies 
you have learned to fear God and to live at peace.’ 

**Stand here, daughter, where you can see the 
great spring, the wigwams of your father, and the 
land on the crooked river. John was yet young, 
when his*tribe gave away the country, in council, 
from where the blue mountain stands above the wa- 
ter, to where the Susquehannah is hid by the trees. 
All this, and all that grew in it, and all that walked 
over it, and a'} that fe: there, they gave to the Fire- 
eater—for they loved him. He was strong, and 
they were women, and he helped them, No Dela- 
wave would kill a deer that run in his woods, nor 
stop a bird that flew over his land; for it was his. 
Has John lived in peace! Daughter, since John 
was young, he has seen the white man froma Fron- 
tinac come down on his white brothers gt Albany, 
and fight. Did they fear God! He has seen his 
English and American Fathers burying their to- 
mahawks in each others’ brains, for this very land. 
Did they fear God, and live in peace! He has 
seen the land pass away from the Fire-eater, and 
his children. and the child of his cnild, and a new 
chief set over the country. Did they live in peace 
who did this! did they fear God!” 

** Such is the custom of the whites, John. 
no: the Delawares figh’, and trade their Jands for 
powder, and blanket-, and merchandise?” 

Vhe Indian turned his dark eves on the heiress, 
and kept them there, with « serutiny that alarmed 
her a little, as he replied, in a louder and giore 
animated voicee— 

“ Where are the blankets and merchandise that 
bought the right of the Fire-eater! are they with 
him in his wigwam? Did they say to him, brother, 
sell us your land, and take this gold, this silver, 
these blankets, these rifles, or even this rum, for 
it? No; they tore it from him, as a scalp is torn 
from an enemy; and they that did it looked not he- 
hind them, to see whether he lived or died. Do 
sich men live in peace, and fear the Great Spirit?” 

But you hardly understand the circumstances,” 
said Elizabeth, more embarrassed than she would 
own, even toherself. **1f you knew our laws and 
customs better, you would judge differently of our 
acts. Do not believe evil of my father, old Mohe- 
gan, for he is just and good.” 

‘©The brother of Miquon is good, and he will do 
right. I have said it to Hawk-eye—I have said it 
to the Young Eagle, that the brother of Miquon 
would do justice.” 

** Whoin eall yon the Young Eagle?” said Eliza- 
beth, averting her face from the gaze of the Indian 
us (ve asked the question; ‘* whence comes he, and 
what are his rights?” 

‘Has my daughter lived so long with him, to 
ask this question?”? returned the Indian, warily. 
*¢ Old age freezes up the blood, as the frosts cover 
the great springs in winter; but youth keeps the 
streams of the blood open, like a sun in the time 
of ‘blossoms. ‘The Young Eagle has eyes; had he 
no tongue?” 

The loveliness to which the old warrior alluded 
was in no degree diminished by his allegorical 
speech; for the blushes of the maiden who listen- 
ed, covered her burning cheeks, till her dark eves 
seemed to glow with their reflection; but, after 
struggling a moment with her shame, she laughed, 
as if unwilling to understand him seriously, and re- 
plied in a tone of pleassntry— 

‘* Not to make me the mistress of his secret. He 
is too much of a Delaware to tell his secret thoughts 
to a woman.” 


“ Daughter, the Great Spirit made your father 


with a white skin, and he made mine with 4 red; 
but he coloured both their hearts with blood. 
When young, it is swift and warm; but when old, 
itis still and cold Is there difference below the 
skin? No. Once John had a woman. She was 
the mother of so many sons”—he raised his hand 
with three fingers elevated—‘* and she had dsugh- 
ters that would have made the young Delawares 
happy. She was kind, caughter, and what I suid 
she did. You have different fashions; bat do you 
think John did not love the wife of his youth—the 
mother of his children!” 

** And what has become of your family, John, 
your wife and your children?” asked Elizabeth, 
touched by the melancholy of the Indian’s manner. 

‘* Where is the ice that covered the great spring? 
It is melted, and gone with the waters, John has 
lived till all his people have left him for the land 
of spirits; but his time has come, and he is ready.” 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE TIDE WAITER. 

I believe that I was born to be unfortu- 
nate. From childhood upwards, a mali- 
cious destiny has watched upon my path- 
way, scattering brands of discord upon 
every side—parting every tie that throws 
a bliss upon the heaven of manhood—and 
dashing from my very lips the cup of fond, 
but untasted extacy. There was one 
among my boyhood’s friends, for whom, 
I know not how, I entertained a deep and 
most devoted friendship. Nay, I would 
have done all to serve him—and I fancied 
lre would have done all for me. But we 
were young—mere boys—and our friend- 
ship, too, was young, Our thoughts were 
different, though our tempers were the 
same. We slept together at the same 
boarding-school—we pursued the same 
studies, and rioted in the same juvenile 
amusements. But chicf among these, was 
our delight at bathing in the clear river 
which rolled its deep, broad watcrs near 
our school house. At all hours of recess 
—secret, and stolen—at sunrise, sunset, 
nay, at midnight, we were found upon the 
bosom of the river, revelling in all the 
luxuries of that delightful exercise. Time 
made us bold, and practice made us ex- 
pert swimmers—fearless of the water even 
at the darkest midnight in the tempest. 

But childhood lasteth not forever, and 
the pleasures of our youth are fleeting, 
though as brilliant as tl.e dew-drops of the 
morning. We parted at our nineteeth 
year—I to return to Philadelphia—he to 
meet his parents at a neighboring village 
where they resided. His name was Mor- 
ron. Yet for years thereafter, my young 
propensities continued unabated. I still 
delighted on the water, and at all season- 
able times I might be found upon its bor- 
ders. 

There is a long range of low, flat mea- 
dow, just below the city, which extends 
for several miles, and from which the 
water of the Delaware is carefully exclu- 
ded by embankments, through which are 
sluices, for the irrigation of the uitadow- 


no. 


and within, The vicinity of this em- 
bankment was my favorite resort until my 
three-and-twentieth year; sometimes with 
friends, and sometimes alone. ‘he creeks 
were stored with sun-fish,and I was always 
ready with my hook and line. One sultry 
summer afternoon, while sitting alone be- 
neath the shadow of a willow, that over- 
hung my favorite fishing ground, and wait- 
ing for the ebb-tide, I observed a female 
approach from a distance, on the smooth 
walk which tops the embankment. 
passed on rapidly, until, coming oppos’te 
to a sluice, her foot slipped, and -she fell 
suddenly into deep water on the outer 
side. I flew in an instant to the spot, but 
could see nothing except her light green 
parasol floating away upon the now falling 
tide. A few bubbles, which rose from 
a particular place, anda light, decreasing 
ripple, were the only indications that a 
living body was beneath the water. Hast- 
ily throwing off my coat and bocts, I 
plunged headlong into the muddy stream 
—but in vain. Thrice was that plunge 
repeated—and it was at last successful. I 
found the object of my search, her gar- 
ments entangled in the ragged fragments 
of a broken wharf, which had thus pre- 
vented her frdm rising to the surface. I 
brought her to the shore, both of us faint 
and exhausted. Two men, who at a dis- 
tance had beheld the whole transaction, 
arrived at the instant that my almost pow- 
erless hand was seeking in vain for some 
friendly crevice inthe wharf, by which to 
suppport my fainting body, and itsalready 
senseless burthen, and assisted me to land 
in safety. Immediate measures were 
adopted to restere her—and after two 
hours of unabated effort, the frail, but 
lovely being opened her mild blue eyes 
upon us. 
whelming convulsion of my mortal frame 
—when my worn out body, broken down 
with sorrow, wasted away by the slow, 
consuming horrors of a troubled conscience 
—when it shall feel itself sinking down 
into the cold and quiverless apathy of the 
tomb—I shall still behold the heavenly 
expression of that countenance, as it shone 
with tender and most affectionate, but 
bashful thankfulness, upon the form of 
her preserver—beaming forth the pure 
and holy feelings which she had imbibed 
in that celestial atmosphere fromm whose 
confines she had but just returned. I gaz- 
ed with silent admiration on her beauteous 


features, their winning loveliness increas- 
ed by the horrors of her situation. I hung 
over her with an all-absorbing fondness I 
had never known before—nor did I leave 
her, antil from her pallid lips I had re- 
ceived the thasks and blessings of a heart, 
burthened to overflowing, with gratitude 
for her preserver. 


From that moment it seemed that slum- 


She 


Oh! in the last, terrible, over- - 
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ber had forgotten, in her nightly visita- 
tions, to light with former softness on my 
eyelids. ‘The night was almost endless, 
because it was sleepless; for the frail, love- 
ly figure of the innocent being I had snatch- 
ed from terrible destruction, still stood 
before my eyes. ‘Thought itself was lim- 
ited to her alone; and my very heart dis- 
covered that in Aer happiness its own was 
centered. A new light seemed breaking 
in upon me, to brighten up the dull mono- 
tony of an unsympathised existence. My 
though€$ delighted to dwell upon her, and 
aspirations, hitherto unknown—wishes for 
a nearer and a dearer friend—found pla- 
ces ina bosom where they had hitherto 
been utter strangers. 

Icalled on Laura inthe morning. She 
was rapidly recovering from the cffects of 
the accident which made us acquainted; 
and while she thanked me with confusing 
repetition, I could discover that, as a 
friend in need, I was welcome, yet as a 
visitor, my presence was not unaccepta- 
ble. Our interviews were frequent, for I 
soon became a privileged attendant at her 
aunt’s, whither she had been conveyed 
immediately after her rescue, and where I 
also had the isexpressible delight to be 
overwhelmed with grateful blessings from, 
the doating parents of that lovely being. 
T need not say to what results our intima- 
cy led—it is enough that I became ten- 
derly attached to this beauteous flower, 
as if the very suddenness which opened 
its expanded glories to my sight, had fixed 
my admiration forever. When she was 
sufficiently recovered, I accompanied her 
to the village, a few miles from the city, 
where her parents resided, and before I 
returned, had the inexpressible happiness 
to be acknowledged as her intended hus- 
band. As I drove rapidly through the 
village on my return home, I was accost- 
ed by my former schoolmate, Morton. 
Our joy at again meeting was mutual, and 
was heightened by its unexpectedness. 1 
pressed him to a seat with me, and in an 
hour’s ride in the vicinity, I briefly reca- 
pitulated the circumstances of my ac- 
quaintance with Laura. Great indeed was 
his surprise—and I even thought a secret 
flush of-anger and disappointment passed 
across his open features, when I told him 
that our wedding day was fixed in the en- 
suing spring. He suddenly insisted on 
getting out—and finally parted from me 
with a degree of coldness and indifference 
which astonished and confounded me. He 
walked back to the village in which he 
and Laura resided, leaving me in igno- 
rance of the feelings which had operated 
to effect this sudden change. I rode on 
rapidly to the city. 

Business called me to a dis‘ant place for 
several months immediately succecding 
this, to which place my beloved Laura 
had promised to address her letters. For 
the first month they came punctually— 
then there were greater intervals elaps- 
ed between the receipt of them—and fi- 
nally her last epistle struck me dumb with 
anguish and despair. She told she could 
write no more—that circumstances which 
she need not mention, bade her drop the 
correspondence forever! Stunned by this 
unlooked for blow, I searched in vain for 
something which might give her grounds 
of justification. I reviewed my life—but 


it was unstained by any act of dissipation | edness, while my heart pitied the credu- 


or dishonesty. My family was irrepreach- 
able—my fortune ample. Nay, she had 
declared that to me, and to me only, was 
her heart devoted. How then could I ac- 
count for this heart-rending treatment? 
Clear, in my own mind, of all offence, 1 
wrote to her, beseechihg her to exphiin 
herself—to tell me what crime I had com- 
mitted, to be thus suddenly banished from 
her sight. No reply was made. 
peated my request, but no answer came. 
Determined, however, to see her before 1 
parted from her in whom my every hope 
of happiness was centered, I hastened to 
the village where she resided. It was a 
clear September afternoon, and a group of 
her young friends—with A/orton—was 
sitting on the green plot around the door, 
as I approached her father’s house. Lau- 
ra, however, was not among them—but 
on my entering the gate, her venerable 
father came suddenly out from the parlor, 
and in aloud voice bade me. begone!”’ 
I hesitated—for horror and confusion riv- 
ited me to the spot. I looked towards 
Morton, foolishly hoping he would be my 
advocate—but he curled his lip in scorn, 
and laughed aloud at my mortification. 1 
shrunk back, I know not how, choaking 
with confusion, and fainting with unutter- 
able anguish. I reached the tavern where 
my horse had been put up, and hastily 
left the place. 

What terrible convulsions of the mind 
I experienced from this icy mortification 
of the heart, I shall not attempt to relate 
--for language itself is insufficient to des- 
cribe them. ‘To besuddenly cut eff from 
that being in whose fate and happiness 
my own had been so intimately blended, 
was acalamity I had never dreamed of. 
But to be thus driven out from before her; 
shunned, as it seemed, like a pestilence, 
nor even allowed to stand a moment in 
her presence—all explanation from her 
refused—and all offers of it from me re- 
jected—stung me to the very soul. I re- 
treated within myself, and brooded over 
my unimagined misfortune in the secret of 
my own heart. I asked no sympathy—I 
desired none—for if she, who had avow- 
ed an everlasting tenderness for me and 
mine—if she could thus withdraw it, and 
without any cause—who else on earth was 
there towlicm my withered heart could 
turn for pity? 

But a few weeks unveiled the mystery. 
I learned that he whom I had too inno- 
cently believed my friend—that Merton 
was the villain who had caused it all. An 
aspirant for the hand of Laura, and favor- 
ed by the constant opportunities which a 
residence in the same village had given 
him, of an intercourse with my betrothed, 
he strove to alienate the affections of 
that innocent one from him whose young 
bride she had promised tobecome. Alas! 
and he succeeded too well! Mysterious 
insinuations of my character were follow- 
ed up by positive assertions that he knew 
me to be destitute of principle,and a mere 
renegade. ‘he unsuspecting girl too easily 
heard, and too hastily believed, and I be- 
came the victim of these shallow artifices. 

When the evidence that such was the 
fact, first reached me, I was many miles 
from the city. My senses were stunned 


by the thought of such unheard of wick- 


I re- | 


| lity of one who could so easily believe me 
' vile, and with so little hesitation cast me 


off forever, But towards the author of 
| this, my bosom swelled with feelings of 
burning indignation, I resolved to wreak 
, aterrible vengeance upon his guilty head 
—careless of all consequences, if my dead- 
| ly purposes could only be fulfilled. I 
theught no punishment too heavy for the 
treacherous wretch who could thus dash 
from the lips of his friend the cup of of- 
fered and most perfecthappiness. It was 
towards the closing of autumn that I set 
/out or my errand of revenge. The last 
days of November had been cold and 
stormy, and I reached ‘Trenton in a dark, 
tempestuous evening. The stages had 
_ been detained by heavy roads, occasioned 
by recent rains, and it was night when 
the passengers in the several carriages 
could get on board the steam boat which 
was to convey us tothecity. The river 
foamed, and swelled, and.the cold and 
blustering east wind which swept across 
the waves, struck a chill into my nervous 
frame. I was leaning against the railing 
of the boat, watching the unsteady and 
dangerous plank on which the passengers 
were passing from the wharf to the boat, 
the sullen gloominess of the scene in uni- 
son with my dark and deadly feelings. I 
observed a young man step upon the plank, 
when a rough gust swept fiercely over 
us, the river gave the boata violent lurch, 
the frail plank lost its hold upon the wharf, 
and fell with its burthen into the black 
abyssof waves beneath! The sight rous- 
ed me from my gloomy lethargy, and I 
sprang forward to his rescue. The vexed 
tide swept fierce and rapidly from the 
wharf. Unappalled by the darkness of 
the night, or by the roaring of the waters, 
I plunged repeatedly in search of the 
crowning man. But the tide had swept 
him far from the spot where he fell; my 
search was long, and had well nigh been 
fruitless—A lucky plunge at last discover- 
edhim. I grasped his thick, bushy hair, 
and after breasting the strong tide for ma- 
ny minutes, brought the helpless body to 
the side of the boat, where lights, had 
been brought, and from which a rope was 
thrown tome. I seized it, and drew up 
my burthen to the surface. His head 
hung powerless upon his shoulders, and 
his arms swung loose beside him. Yet 
the moment when the air reached his 
lungs, there was a wild and terrible effort 
to recover his breath, a heaving of the 
chest, acold, horrible shivering, the cer- 
tain indication of returning animation, but 
more like the last, closing, convulsive 
shudder of expiring nature. The crew 
and passengers called loudly and encour- 
agingly to me to hold out a minute longer, 
while the boat was lowered—the lights 
still passing rapidly around me. A strag- 
gling flash lighted on the distorted visage 
of the sufferer, as his head rested on my 
shoulder, and betrayed the dark, treach- 
erous features of the villain Morton! Ha! 
can I describe the furious fires which in- 
stantly were lighted up within my soul? 
Dark thoughts of unrequited injuries~ 
and savage exultations at the ready pros- 
pect ofa deep revenge, passed wildly and 
tumultuously across my brain. I thrust 
his head beneath the waters, with a steady 


hand. ‘The wild rattle of the jiquid ele- 
ment in his throat pierced my ear above 
the fury of the tempest, and the deep 
gurgling of the deadly waves rose in fre- 
quent bubbles on the troubled surface, 
floating afar off, the horrid heralds of his 
fast departing spirit! The boat approach- 
ed the spot. I placed my foot upon the 
stomach ef my dying enemy, and with an 
effort of unearthly power, sent him down 
deep into the caverns of eternity! God 
alone beheld me. 

I counterfeited faintness, and was bro’t 
on board. Crowds pressed round me, 
sympathising in my suffering, and lamen- 
ting their procrastinated assistance. Alas! 
how fruitless was their sympathy to reach 
my harrowed soul! But time rolled on- 
ward rapidly. The darling purpose of 
my heart was gratified. The deep de- 
signs of vengeance I had nourished were 
now fulfilled. My enemy lay celd and 
senseless in the grave—but cut off from 
the blessed light of being by the hand of 
him whose existence 4e had shorn of ail 
its pleasures. My purpose was fulfilled— 
but alas! it brought not happiness with 
its accomplishment. The sorrows I had 
felt before were agonies, it is true—but 
they were those which had been procur- 
ed by no act of mine. Deeply as I had 
been injured, the punishment I had inflic- 
ted seemed now immensely greater than 
the crime—and a miserable remorse took 
possession of my soul. The settled pur- 
pose of revenge had vanished—and in its 
place I felt the gnawings of offended con- 
science. I feel it still—it pursues me ev- 
ery where—it haunts me everlastingly— 
and the worm that dieth not I feel work- 
ing at my heart. God grant that there 
may be no ruffian hand to hurry me into 
eternity, as I have hurried even my ene- 
my—with all my wickedness still reeking 
on my head! 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO ADELAIDE. 


But that f fend on whose hea t we in sorrow repose, 
Oh that friend, is t.e winter’s lone beautiful rove. 
Opie. 

When iirst I knew thee thou wert young, 
And thy warm feelings round thee flung 

A charm that won my youthful heart, 
Thy gentle voice had power to bind 
That heart in si ken fetters kind, 

A chain 1 would not bid depart. 
But thou art fickle, ch! no stain 
On thy pure mind should ere remain, 

“To eloud that spogess hour, 

Or make a gentle heart forget 
The triend it once had joytul met, 

I work? forget thee now. 
°Tis all in vain for in thouglt’s inmost cell, 
Thy loved, thy cherished name shall dwell, 

Till thought itself shall pass away, 
Nought ean erase thee from my mind— 
No wizard’s power the spel! unbind, 

Thy name has still its magic sway. 
Thon told’st me I was was fondly loved, 
And from the thought my heart ne’er roved, 

‘Lill sickness brought its hour of sorrow: 
Who watched beside my couch of pain, 
Didst thou? I longed for thee in vain, 

Time never brought the promised morrew. 


When friends have called thee cold, unkind, 
Tever to thy faults was blind, 
Or scanned with friendly eye; 
And art thou really grown so cold? 
Canst thou renounce thy friendship old? 
And coldly pass me by. 


Mayst thou ne’er want a tender friend, 
Who in thy sickness will attend, 
Will gently soothe thy fears, 
Watch o’er thee, smooth thy dying bed, 
When age shall scatter o’er thy head 
Its silver test of yearn LAURENTIA. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SLELP. 

A question has been raised how much 
sleep is required, and how long it is neces- 
sary to be in bed, for the purpose of rest 
and refreshment.—Eight hours have been 
allotted to the laborer, and six for the 
scholarand gentleman. Very few gentle- 
men, however, are satisfied with this 
scale; and acapacity fer sleeping makes 
the greater part of this class of the com- 
munity inclined to double the period. — 
The capacity for sleeping, like the capa- 
city for eating and drinking, is to be in- 
creased by indulgence. Much depends 
upon habit. Some people can sleep when 
they will, and wake when they will; and 
areas much refreshed with a short nap as 
along one. Sea-faring people have this 
property fromm education. I have known 
persons who never indulged in a second 
sleep. One gentleman, who entertained 
a notion that a second nap was injurious, 
invariably got up as soon as he awoke, no 
matter how early the hour—winter or 
summer. Others again will sleep for 
four-and-twenty hours, One gentleman 
in the Spectator, used to sle2p by weight. 
—‘I allow myself, one night with ano- 
ther, a quarter of a pound of sleep, 
within a few grains more or less; and if 
upon risirg, I find I have not consumed 
my whole quantity, I take out the rest in 
my chair.’ A lazy old woman used to 
apologize for laying in bed by saying that 
‘she laid in bed to contrive.’ Strange as 
this old woman’s excuse was, it was an 
example followed by one of the most ex- 
traordinary geniuses in this country, viz. 
Brindley, of whom it is recorded, that 
when any great difficulty occurred in the 
execution of his works, having little or no 
assistance from books, or the labors of 
other men, his resources lay within him- 
self. Incrder, therefore, to be quiet and 
uninterrupted, whilst he was in search of 
the necessary expedients, he generally 
retired to his bed: and he has been known 
to lie one, two, or three days, till he has 
obtained the object in view. He would 
then get up and execute his design with- 
out any drawing or model. There are 
different kinds of sleepers, as well as 
different kinds of sleep; some cannot 
sleep from home—others cannot sleep at 
home; some can sleep on a board, and 
snore ona carpet; while others tumble 
and toss ona soft bed, as if the dewn dis- 
concerted them. Some again cannot sleep 
in a noise; others cannot sleep out of it. 
A miller awakens the moment the mill 
stops; a tradesman from Cheapside can- 
not sleep inthe country, because ‘it is so 
plaguey quiet.’ Somnambulists, or sleep- 
walkers, usually sleep with their eyes 
open; but without vision. Shakspeare, 
who may be considered a very good med- 
ical authority, makes Lady Macbeth a 
somnambulist with her eyes open—‘but 
their sense is shut.” This is not always 
the case, however, and there is a singular 
exception, in the instance of Johannes Op- 
orinnes, a printer, who being employed 
one night in correcting a copy of a Greek 
book, fell asleep as he read, and yet ceas- 
ed not to read, till he had finished not less 
than a whole page, of which, when he 
awoke, he retained no recollection.— 
There are many curious histories of sleep- 
ingonrecord, The Philosophical Trans- 
actions have several; in one, a man slept 
from August till January. There isa 
case, read before the Society of Physi- 
cians in 1756, of Elizabeth Orvin, who 
began her sleeping fit in 1738, by a four 
days’ nap, and for ten years afterwards 
never slept less than 17 hours out of the 
24. Dr. Brady relates, that some strange 
methods were resorted to, to rouse her— 
such as rubbing her back with honey,and 
in a hot day exposing her to a hive of bees, 


till her back was full of bumps—making 
a pincushion of her, and performing acu- 
puncturation, with pins and needles— 
flagellation, and ‘other old experiments,’ 
which the Doctor informs us he thinks 
better to ‘‘pass over in silence,” all of 
which might as well have been spared, 
for she was very sulky and good for noth- 
ing whenawake. This sulkiness, howev- 
er, should be noticed as being connected 
with the complaint. Previously to this 
somnolent disease, many of the persons 
have become uneasy, sullen, and surly. — 
In all, the mind has evidently been affect- 
ed, and in some where there has been ex- 
treme abstinence, their walking hours 
have been characterized by decided men- 
tal aberration, 


LEARNING By S1icut.—A few days ago 
the master of an evening school, in a vil- 
lage near Cheltenham, was endeavoring 
to beat the-alphabet into the head of one 
of his scholars, but he found the task al- 
most hopeless. The master, enraged at 
the boy’s stupidity, showing him the let- 
ter A, asked him whether he knew that 
letter? ‘Ees, zur,’ was the reply. ‘What 
is it then?’ saidthe master. ‘I doant naw 
zur,’ answered the boy. ‘ How is that, 
sirrah; you said you knew it but just this 
minute?’—‘Aye, zur, so I does; I, I noze 
un very well by zight; but drot me if I 
can recollect his neame!’— London paper. 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE AMBASSADOR. 
—An anecdote is told of acaptain in the 
service, since dead, that, whilst carrying 
out a British Ambassador to his station 
abroad, a quarrel arose on the subject of 
precedency. High words were exchan- 
ged between them on the quarter-deck, 
when, at length, the ambassador, think- 
ing to silence the Captain, exclaimed, 
‘Recollect, Sir, that Jam therepresenta- 
tive of his Majesty!’ ‘Then, Sir,’ retor- 
ted the Captain, ‘recollect that here J am 
more than majesty itself. Can the King 
seize a fellow, tiehim uf, and give him 
three dozen?’ Further argument was 
useless; the diplomatist struck—Sailors 
and Saints. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN EMPTY PURSE.— 
People may talk as they please about in- 
dependence. Your only real independent 
man is he of the empty purse. What is 
the rise or fall of stocks to him? What 
cares he for commercial failures? What 
for high or low prices? What for com- 
motions, revolutions, the decline and fall 
of empires?—Nothing. He smiles at the 
robber by night and tax gatherer by day, 
and regards the exciseman and pick-pock- 
et with equal indifference. 


No trees bear fruit in autumn unless 
they blossom in the spring. 


An Irishman's idea of Insurance.—A recently 
caught” son of the Emerald Isle, was ‘ being,” 
(as the phrase is) lighted to his lodgings in the cock- 
loft of one of those Babel-like Ho'els so common 
in New York. After ascending some dozen flight 
of stairs, Pat eame all at once to a dead stand still. 
‘* Now, by the powers, hinney,” said he, address- 
ing his guide, who was likewise an Irishman, ‘I 
dos’ent budge anither inch; for look you, should 
the edifice take fire, what is to become of Patrick 
O’Flam, roosting half way up to the moon: No, 
no, [’d rather hang on a peg, in one of the lower 
rooms—so [ had!”? ** Now, did you ever hear the 
beat o’that,” said he with the light. ‘*’ Talk of the 
house burning up, when its insured? ‘That’s an 
Irish bull, sure enough!” “ Insured!” eried Pat; 
‘*why did’ent you tell me that before? So then, 
itull a-head, my hearty, and Vl follow you, an’ ye 

gdto the top o’ the chimney.” 


Original Anecdote-—A gentleman of the West 
lately visited Washington in hopes of obtaining a 
portion of the ‘‘loaves and fishes,” to wists, he 
observed he was entitled for his adherence to the 
‘good cause.” He applied to the President in 
propria persone, siying he would take any office— 
was not particular—from 500 to 3000 a vear—ex- 
cept that of a clerk—for he was unable to write. 
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POETRY. 


Frm the London Mag zine. 
THE SEPARATION, 
He’s gone, dear Fanny !—gone at last— 
ssid good bye—and all is over, 
*Twas a gay dream—but itis past— 
Next ‘Tuesday he will sail from Dover. 
Well! gentle waves be round his prow; 
But tear and prayer alike are idle; 
Oh! who shall fill my album now? 
And who shall hold my pony’s bridle? 


Last night he left us after tea,— 
I never thought he’d leave us—never; 
He was so pleasant—was’nt he? 
Papa, too, said h« was so clever. 
And, Fanny, you’ll be glid to hear 
That little Loy that looked so yellow, 
Whose eyes were so like his, my dear, 
Is a poor litle orphan fellow. 


That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, 

Who, with her horr.d pugs and bibles, 
Is always running through the tewn, 

And circulating tracts—and ‘ibels; 
Because he never danced with her, 

To'd dear Mamma such horrid scandal, 
Ab: ut his mo:al character, 

For stooping just to tie a sandal! 


She said he went to fights and fairs— 
That always gives Papa the fidgets; 
She said he did not know his prayers,— 
He’s every Sunday at Si. Bridget’s! 
She said he squeezed one’s waist and hands, 
When’er he w.ltzed—a plague upon her— 
I danced with him at lady Bland’s, 
He never squeezed me—’pon my honor. 


His regiment have got the route, 
(They came down here to quell the riot, 
And now what can they be about?— 
The stupid people are so quict:) 
‘Lhey say it :s to India, too, 
If there, I’m sure he'll get the liver! — 
And should he bathe he used to do— 
They’ve crocodiles in every river. 


There may be bright eyes there, and then! 
(I’m sure I love him like a brother;) 
His lute will soon be strung again, 
His heart will soon beat for another. 
I know him well! he is not false— 
But when the song he loves he’s playing, 
Or alter he has danced a waltza— 
He never knows what he is saying. 


I know ’twas wrong—’twas very wrong— 
To listen to his wild romancing, 
Last night I daneed with him too long, 
One’s always giddy after daneing: 
But when he begg’d me so to sing, 
And when he sigh’d, and ask’d me, would I? 
And when he took my turquoise ring,— 
I’m sure I could not help it, could I? 


Papa was lecturing the girls, 
And talked of setthements and rentals; 
I wore a white-lace trock—and pearls, 
He looked so well in regimentals! 
And just before we come away, 
While we were waiting for the carriage, 
Theard him, not quite plainly, say 
Something of blacksmiths—and of marriage. 


He promis: d, ifhe could get leave, 
He’d soon come back—I wonder can he? 
Lord Hill is very strict, I b’lieve; 
(What could he mean by Blacksmith, Fanny?) 
He said he wished we ne’er had met— 
I answered—it was lovely weather! 
And then he ba'e me not forget 
The pleasant days we puss’d together. 


He’s gone—and other lips may weave 
A stronger spell than mine to bind him; 
But bid hin, if he love me, leave 
Those rhymes he made me love, behind him: 
Tell him I know those wayward strings 
Not always sound to mirthful measures; 
But sighs sometimes are pleasant things, 
And tears from those we love are treasures. 


Tell him to leave off drinking wine, 
Tell him to break himself of smoking, 
Tell him to goto bed at nine— 
His hours are really quite provoking. 
Tell him I hope he won’t get fat, 
Tell him to act with due reflection; 
Tell him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 
Or else he’ll ruin his complexion. 


Tell him Tam 30 ill to-day, 
Perhaps to-morrow I?ll be better; 
Tell him before he goes away, 
To write me a consoling letter: 


Tell him to send me down that song 
He said he loved the best of any— 
Tell him I’m sure I can’t live long, 
And—bid him love me—won’t you, Fanny? 


MEMOIRS OF ALLEN GRAY. 
In these “ Memoirs” there occur two simple and 
beautiful pieces, of which we shall make room for 
the shorter: — 
Oh saftly sleep, my bonny bairn, 

Rock’d on this breast 0? mine; 


The heart that beats sae sair within, 
Will not awaken thine. 


Lie still, lie still, ye canker’d thochts 
That such late watches keep, 

An’ if ye break the mother’s heart, a 
Yet let the baby sleep. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae baira, 
Nor took sae wae on me, 

As if he felt the bitter ‘ear 
That blins thy mother’s ee. 


ag Be dry up, ye saut saut tears, 
st on my bairn ye dreep, 
An’ break, in silence, waetu’ heart, 
An’ let my baby sleep. 
TO A SERENADER iv FEBRUARY. 


Dear Minstrel, the dangers are n t to he told 
Of those strains that have trebiy und ne me,— 
A victim to pity, to love and to cold, 
Tl be dead by the time thou hast won me! 


Oh! think for a moment—whoever thou art, 
On the woes that beset me together, — 

If thou wilt not consider the state of my heart, 
Oh! think ou the state of the weather. 


How keenly arcund me the night breezes blow,— 
How sweetly thy parting note lingers,— 

Ah! would that the glow of my heart could bestow 
A share of its warmth to—imy jingers! 


But though she who would watch while the night 
ingales sing, 
Should scorn to Ict cold overcome her,— 
Though, like other sweet bids, you begin in the 
Spring, 
I can’t fall in love till the Summer! 
MELODY. 
If yon bright stars whicl. germ the night, 
e each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-inite, 
Whom death has tor. asnuder here; 
How sweet it were at once t. die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix soul and soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star. 


But oh! how dark, how (rear and lone, 
Woulll seem the brightest «orld of bliss, 
If wandering through esc radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine 
That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then, those stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful as they shine forever! 


It cannot be: each hope, feor, 
That lights the eye ov clouds the brow, 
Proe!aims there is a happicr sphere ¢ 
Than this bleak world that holds us now. 
There iss voiee which sorrow hears, 
When heaviest weivhs edling chain; 
Tis that whisners, dry thy tears; 
The pure in heart s!:1! mect again.” 


—— 


FORGET NE NOT. 
Forget me not!” in accents mild, 
My mother says, “beloved child, 
Forget me not, when fav away, 
Amidst a thoughtless world you stray. 
Forget me no’, when f ols would win 
Your footsteps to the paths of sin; 
Forget me not, when urged to wrong, 
Ry passions, and temptat ons strong: 
Forget me not, when pleasure’s snare 
Would lead you from the house of prayer., 


*¢ Forget me not in fe: ble aze, ; 

But let me then your thoughts engage, 

And think my ch td, how fondly £ 

Watch'd o’er your helpless infaney: 

Forget me not when death shall close 

These eyelids in their last repose, 

And evening breezes softly wave 

The grass upon thy mother’s gr ve; 

Oh! then, whate’er thy age tot 


May be, my ciiild, Forget Me Not!” 


| 
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- ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


Tokeuh, or the White Rose. Philadelphia, pub- 
lished by Carey, Lea & Carey—2 vols. 

This novel has been before the public for a weck 
or two past—advertised every where, but noticed 
nowhere—except, indeed, in a New York city pa- 
per, from which it received the most extravagant 
encomiums. ‘I'he author was therein stated t» be 
a formidable rival of our veteran Coorxn; and a 
strong fear was expressed, that he who had enlisted 
our partialities and our patriotism in his Spy, and 
sealed his title to our admiration in his J’/oneers, 
must consent to doff his plumes of honor, and sink, 
elipsed and darkened by the rising glories of the 
author of Tokgan. From the outset we were in- 
elined to look suspiciously on any work which had 
been heralded in such unusual terms, and # perusal 
has left us fully satisfied that Mr. Cooper still re- 
mains the star of the ascendant, without even a sol- 
itary shadow thrown upon its brillianey by the au- 
thor of Toxgau. 

The story in the novel before us is exceedingly 
meagre—mere outline, clumsily filled up with in 
cidents too unnatural for credence, and with others 
totally irrelevant to the narrative. The scene is laid 
in Georgia, among the Creck Indians, during the 
Jast war. John Copeland, familiarly called Captain 
John, was a kind of Indian trader, among the 
Creeks. One stormy night in December, a parcel 
of Indians called at his log cabin, on their return 
from a .iurdering expedition, and left an infant in 
the care of Captain John’s wife, closely wrapt up in 
garments of the most costly kind, with directions to 
take care of it, and that John should on no account 
visit the neigh oring capital of Georgia, vengeaace 
veing threatened if le disobeyed, lest he might be 
tempted to disclose his suspicions of the murder. 
John, however, s-t off the very next day to the} 
capital, intending to inform the governor. While 
on his way, he is intereepted by the Indians, who | 
were lying in wait for him—and at this juncture 
occurs one of those tolerably good passages which 
are 60 thinly scattered through the two volumes. 
We copy it, as a tavo-able specimen of what the 
writer can do, not of the general merits of the work. 

‘eHe had just turned round a sweep of the ridge, 
from which he had a full view of the broad bottom, 
and now entered a copse of dog and hickory wood, 
when his soliloguy was suddenly interrupted. The 
branches of the thicket opened, and a tall, gaunt 
human form reared itself up before him, complete- 


tured. Being a sensible youth, he discovers very 
soon the sterling beauties of Rosa’s mind, which, 
by the way, had never been improved by education, 
or by associating with any but Indians, after her 
seventh year—a sad bungle in the author. More- 
over, although secluded ina remote Indian country, 
she is clad in the latest London fashions, sent by 
Lafitte to Tokeah, who are on intimate terms, as 
presents to Rosa, in order to win her to the arms 
of the former. Arthur, (the stranger) is thander- 
struck at finding Rosa clad in the very dress of his 


‘sister. Canondah assists him to eseape from her 


father, and he arrives at the capital near Captain 
John’s, where he is arrested as an English Spy, 
and sent to head quarters for trial; during its pro- 
gress, Tokeah arrives with Rosa, and on the former 
relating Arthur’s story, he is acquitted. Tokeah 
also gives up Rosa to Arthur, havtng quarrelled 
with Lafitte, whom he has discovered to bea pirate. 
Tokeah sets out on his return home, and the au- 
thor very judiciously places a hostile tribe in am- 
buscade, by whom he is killed in the very nick of 
time, just as he was found to be greatly in the way. 
Canondah is killed by the pirate, in the quarrel 
between the latter and her father. Arthur and 
Rosa set sail for Jamaica, where they meet his 
mother, at whose house they take up their abode, 
without being married, either then, or in the sequel 
—a material omission in the author, Here a break 
of several years occurs in the story, at the end of 
which, a Spanish gentleman arrives, and stops at 
their dwelling. He states that, travelling through 
Louisiana many years before, his wife was murdered 
bythe Indians, and his infant dvughter carried off. A 
very mewling recognition occurs, and Rosa is dis- 
covered to be that infant. The story here closes, 
about (wo hundred pages after it should have done. 
Ihe omission of a wedding ef some kind, among 
the white heroines, we consider an important error 
—and rather than have none at all, he should have 
married the Spanish gentleman to Arthur’s mother 
—an event which we think will ere long come to 

The author of this novel isnot known. It is one 
of those works which fall dead-born from the press, 
serving, however, for a few weeks, the temporars 
purposes of a circulating library, ever afterwards 
to lie like useless lumber, on the dusty shelves of 
the booksellers. The story is too tame to be made 
endurable in the hands even of the most accom- 
plished writer; but when told in language so com- 


ly shrouded in its blinket. The horse shrunk back, 
aud our Captain was near being thrown out of the | 
saddle. The Indian of yesterday stood before him, | 
his head still covered with the piece of cotton, and 
his only eye which was visible, darting a ferocious | 
glance at the rider. For a long time he stood with- | 
out uttering a word. 

A inighty warrior,’ said he at last, with a voice 
in which rage and deadly hatred were fearfully 
mingled, ‘has thrown lis talk bef re a dog, who 
will sow weeds on the path which lies between the 
red and and the white man, Has he counted the 
heads of those he left in his wigwam/? when he re- 
tarns from the white trader, he will find it empty, 
and the scalps of his women and children drying in 
the smoke of the red men.’ 

**A low, taunting laugh, resounded from both 
sides of the thicket, and at the same time the boughs 
moved asunder, anda group of hideous forms were 
seen glidmg behind the speaker.” 

At the end of seven summers, the same Indian, 
aecompanied by Canondsh, the daughter of Tokeah, 
who commands the party, call at Captain John’s 
and take away the infant—alias the White Rose, to 
the Oconee country, on the Sabine river, of which 
tribe Tokeah is the chief. Sie there lives, totally 
uneducated, as his daughter, for seven years, at the 
end of which, a white youth is very mercifully in- 
troduced. Canonduh and Rosa, while walking on 
the river bank, are alarmed by a noise in aneigh- 
boring thicket. The former suddenly discovers a 
young white man, elegantly attired, in the jaws of 
an alligator. She jumps into the mud, kills the 
alligator, and saves the youth!! They nursehim, 
andhe recovers. Rosa of course falis in love with 
him, and he with her—and the author here records 
some of the most startling love scenes we ever read 
—such, mdeed, as would never do to read aloud in 
aroom-full of ladies, He lad just escaped from 
Lafitte, the Barritarian pirate, by whom the vessel 
ia which he and his sister sailed from England for 


Jamaica, on a visit to their mother, had beea cap- 


mon-place and rade, copious'y interspersed with 
vaths, and other positive valgarisms equally offen- 
sive, its author must expeet no better fate tor it, 
The American public have been too much used to 
language free from all contamination of this kind, 
to brook the absolute ind gnity of seeing such pro- 
fanity put forth for their perusal and encouragement. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL, 


LIFE IN PHtLADELPHIA—NO. 1. 


If sny here chance to behold himseif, 

Lethim not dare to challenge me of wrong, 

For if he chance to have his follies known, 

First he should shame to act ’em: .my strict hand 

Was made to seize on vice, and with a gripe, 

Squeeze out the humor of sueh spongy souls 

As lick up idle vanity. —Ben Juhnson. 

Jack Tieartall was my early friend; the frank 
and noble minded youth, whose generous and open 
heart would sacrifice his all to relieve distress, and 
lend his energies to those who needed their exer- 
tion. No anticipations of the future were too 
bright for his glowing imagination, and if he had a 
fault, it was generous enthusiasm. Fortune smi- 
Jed upon his natal hour, and indulgence nursed 
him in her open arms—reputation awaited his 
grasp, nor did nature form him in a common 
mould. Youth and beauty greeted his entrance up- 
on the theatre of action, and the aged looked upon 
him with hope and pleasure, as likely to orna- 
ment the profession he might choose, and as the 
heir of the unsullied reputation-of his ancestors. — 
The law was pointed out to him as exhibiting the 
fairest theatre of success. John Doe, and Rich- 
ard Roe, with their etceteras of officers and au- 
thors, were piled upon his desk, and for two or 
three years Jack was a hard student in the courts, 
But the detail of business illy suited his disposi- 


tion, formed by nature for a different sphere. His 
profession, instead of becoming his chief source of 
pleasure, became his aversion. Jack got no briefs, 
and could not bear to appear among his more for- 
tunate contemporaries, the butt of ridicule, or the 
mark for the finger of pity. The road to honor, 
was, however, open, and he tried the stormy path 
of politics, ranted at public meetings, plotted ir 
private circles, ran the race of a stump orator, and 
was kicked out of a club of well known opposi- 
tionists, for refusing to go the whole length of their 
schemes. Disgusted with this sample of patrio- 
tism, Jaek sought the shades of private life, mar- 
ried a lady of mediocre talents, smoked his cigur 
with a friend, went the usual round of family vis- 
its with as good a grace as n-ost married men, and 
has settled down the quiet tenant of the chair of a 
ward meeting, or the occasional collector of char- 
itable contributions. With about as much religion 
as his horse, he is the vestryman of his chureh,and 
with a heart large enough for a monarch, he is one 
of the sober committee who quarterly visit the 
copy-books of a charity school—we would not 
laugh at or condemn honest John Heartall’s class— 
we would rather eulogize his useful life, but at the 
same time hold him to the view of the youthful 
aspirant, as an example of the result of early en- 
thusiasm and overrated talent. When last we saw 
him, he complained bitterly of his pains and aches, 
and sneered at the politicians of the day. Sitting 
at a table covered with newspapers, he wandered 
from one trifling event to another, without much 
apparent interestin any—drank his regular allow- 
ance of port before going to bed, scolded his wife 
for mixing his medicine with milk, and presented 
the exact picture of a man of disappointed hopes, 
and a soured old politician. His epitaph may be 
engraved on a marble of no remarkable appear- 
ance, and be contained in the following lines— 

Here lies Jack Heartall, 

Whom death did part all; 

When he died, 

No mortal eried. 

To the want of proper education and carly train- 
ing, Jack added more confidenee in his own abili- 
ties, and a desire for fame, than were warranted by 
facts, and frem aspiring to a station not suited to 
his talents, he sank #elow that to which he was 
justly entitled. From losing his respect for those 
who could have served him, he effectually prevent- 
ed them from furthering his views. His morose- 
ness isathorn in the sides of his family; his phy- 
sician is the object of his perpetusl complaint, and 
the very ties of nature are almost severed. Be- 
ware of overrating your talents, and rest satisfied 
with the station of life allotted by Providence. 

Harry H is the son of a gentleman long 
known and esteemed in Philadelphia, asa merchant 
of honor and integrity; his son, at the death of his 
father, found himself the sole possessor of an in- 
come of ten thousand dollars a year, and set about 
forming his plan of life. Not having received even 
the rudiments of a classical education, he was some- 
what at a loss for employment; the never failing 
source of happiness to the poor. Knowing the frail 
nature of the mind of man, a friend of his father’s 
kindly took an interest in Harry’s money affairs, 
and placed the whole in a prosperous way of yield- 
ing a permanent income, by investing it in real es- 
tate, and by his prudent council instilled into the 
mind of our youth an idea of the value of money. 
Soon after this state of affairs was adjusted, and 
Harry was known to be the undisputed possessor 
of so large an income, he was introduced to a club 
of gentlemen about town, who easily perceived 
they should derive an advantage from his society. 
He was gradually initiated into their seeret meet- 
ings due care being observed not to shock his 
youthful feelings with the discovery of all their 
proceedings, One discovery, however, followed 
another, till Hal was the boon companion of a club 
of genilemen gamblers; not that they called them- 
selves so, nor are two-thirds of their acquaintances 
aware that such is the fact, and as to their wives 
and families, no thought is further from them than 
the idea associated with a blackleg. At home, 
where they seldom are to be found, however, all 
is smooth and fair, and the pang which one day 
mast iscvita!y seald the fond hearts of their rela- 


tives, whea sme accident shall spring the seeret | In the 


mine of their vices, we shall not now attempt to 
describe. Our hero is initiated, and the chosen 
companion of the set; chosen, because he freely 
contributes to their dissipations, and is the exsy 
prey of their desiguing wiles. A web has beea 
carefully wound round his mind, and habit has eon- 
firmed his belief that there is nothing worth living 
fur but women, wine, and gaming. With a fortune 
ample enough to endow a eollege, and to educate 
a virtuous family, his time and money are all spent 
in debauchery, gambling, or beastiy intemperance. 
Nightly. meetings of the club take place—where 
ecards aud wine, with a jovial song, beguile the time 
till near morning, which is slept off in feverish 
dreams. Breakfast at eleven or twelve, allows a 
few hours of exercise before dinner at the billiard 
table, where a bet of a gallon of wine ora few dol- 
lars, serves to whet the appetite for the evening's 
amusement. Perhapsa short ride for the purpose 
of displaying an elegant eqnipare, should the day 
be fine, may serve to vary this round of amusements. 
What is lite made for if not for nobler occupations 
than these? Wasa soul given to man, to be used 
for the mere purposes of dissipation? Are there 
not nobler, higher grades of pleasure than drink- 
ing? Can an immortal soul, a mind, but little in- 
ferior toan angel, be satisfied with such occupations, 
or do they yield a permaneut enjoyment? Is the 
aching void filled? Certainly not; shun, then, the 
fatal, the gilded poison of the mind. Keep aloof 
from the votaries of pleasure, falsely so called, and 
learn, my fellow citizens, to prize the voble, the 
dignified attributes of man. Bat we will not preach 
a sermon, instead of pourtraying lite, and must 
leave our gay and dissipated, our thoughtless and 
unhappy bachelor, whose whole story is soon told, 
to reap the full reward of his ill spent life, merely 
casting a glance at his state sbout the age of forty, 
when vou shall see him, the worn out debauchee, 
walking on crutches, and secking in vain from the 
healing art that aid which the physician has in every 
age failed to afford, with a mind no medicine can 
eure, and a rooted sorrow whieh reflection only 
serves to Increase. 
FOR THE ARIEL, 
TO THE CROCUS, 
Welcome, sweet carly flower! I love thee well! 
For very cft in childhood’s thoughtless hour, 
My wand’ring feet have ranged some grassy deil, 
In anxious search of thee, my faw’rite flower. 


Yet with a sweet, sad jov, my heart o’erflows, 

My thoughts afar t» distant islands roam, 
While gentic stl reverts to those 

Loved forms 2:ound my dear, my English home. 


I linger long those sweet hallowed days, 
cannot bed the eherish’d theme depart, 
Still to the past my wayward faney strays, 
When thy bright bads had power to joy my beart. 


When some proud florist, with botanie art, 
Displays is green-house to admiring eyes, 
A love of country fills my swelling heart, 
And o’er At antic’s waves my rapid faney flies. 
LAURENTIA. 


THE SQUIRREL. 
By Mary Howiis. 
The pretty red squirrel lives up in a tres, 
A little blithe creature as evcr can be; 
He dwells in the boughs where the stoek-dove 
broods, 
Far in the shades of the green summer woods; 
His food is the young juicy cone of the pine, 
And the milky beech-nut is bis bread and kis wine. 
In the joy of his heart he frisks with a bound, 
To the topmost twigs, and then'down tothe ground, 
Then up again like a winged thing, 
And from tree to tree with a vaultin spring; 
Then he sits up aloft, and looks waggish and qacer, 
Asif he would say, ‘ Aye, follow me here!” 
And then he grows pettish and stamps his foot, 
And then independently cracks his nut; 
And thus he lives, from morrow to morrow, 
Without a eare or a thought of sorrow. 
But small as he is, he knows he may want, 
In the bleak winter weather, when food is seact; 
So he finds a hole in an old tree’s core, 
And then makes his nest, and lays up his store; 
Then when the cold winter comes, and the weee 
are bare, 
When the white snow is falling, and keen is the air, 
He heeds it not, as he sits by himself, 
In his warm little nest, with his nuts on the shelf. 
Oh, wise little squirrel! no wonder that he, 


green summer woods, is as blithe ac ena be. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 2. 

The Elephant at Peale’s. —The unfortunate el- 
ephant Columbus, after having travelled through 
every part of this continent, aud been exhibited to 
thousands of our citizens, made his final exit in this 
city about twelve weeks azo. At one time he 
weighed upwards of cight thousand pounds: bat 
his weight at the time oi his death was much less, 
from the long sickness under which he labored, in 
consequence of injuries received several years ago 
ip one of the southern states, by the falling of the 
house in which he was exhibited. His age was 
twenty six years, and he wasremarkable for his do- 
eility and sagacity. 

On its being known that he died in this city, the 
Messrs Peale’s, anxious to possess the skin for 
their Museum, applied to the owner, and succeed- 
ed in purchasing it for $325,00, ‘The operation of 
skinning was immediately commenced, and by the 
superior process adopted by these gentlemen, was 
completed in two hours and ten minutes. The 
skinning of the Elephant at Paris, a few years 
ago, oceupied four days, although superintended by 
the most eminent naturalists in France. ‘The 
skin of this huge animal, as Mr. Peale informed 
as, was brought to the Museum in a hogshead, al- 


though covering a cureace nearly seven times as 


large. ‘The process of stuffing the skin, now going 
on at the museum, is curious and interesting. The 
huge animal is supp rted on its legs by ropes, aud 
has been visited by a great number of our citizens 
during the last week. ‘The skin has been caretully 
protected from putrefication by a chemical process, 
though an ineh anda half in thickness. By a new 


processs, entirely different from that of any other | 


country, and the credit of inventing which belongs 
to Messrs. Peales, two distinct exhibitions are 


made—one of the skin stuffed to resemble life,and | 


the other of the skeleton, ‘These two preparations 
will be valuable additions to the Museuin, as pre- 
vious to this no cpportanity had occurred of adding 
an Elephant to the e Heetion. 

We were also gratified at seeing a Buffiilo, from 
the prairies of Missouri, undergoing the same op- 
eration, ‘The animal, with its thiek, bushy neck, 
its tail erect, and its head downwards, is in.the atti- 
tude of rushing furiously upon an enemy, and at- 
fords a tasorable idea of the savage and terrible 
character of this formidable animal. We invite 
our friends to eall, as they will not fail to be high- 
Jy gratified with a visit of halfan hour. 


The Disowned, by BR. P. Smith, Esq.—We wit- 
nessed the performance of this new Drama at 


Chesnut Street, ou Tuesday. The house was tol- 


erably well filled, and though the audience evineed | 


no remarkable pleasure, yet there were no indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction. On the whole it went off 


decidedly better than any original play which has | 


beea brought out here for some years. 

‘the plot is bad, and is not worked up into any ve- 
ry good scenes, ueither is the language remarkable 
for anything but carelessness in the selection of it. 
St. Felix (Southweil) is attached to a rich young 
widow, Amelia, (Mrs. Darley,) by whom his love 
isreturned. His uncle is anxious to promote a 
match between him and Pauline (Mrs. Rowbotham) 
the daughter of his friend Duval, and is ignorant 
of his attachment to Amctia. He entrusts his neph- 
ew with his affairs; the latter is addieted to gam- 
Liing, and makes way with a large sum of his un- 
cle’s money, and isreduced to despair. Meantime 
the mateh between him and Pauline is made up by 
Vuval and the Uncle, and at the moment St. Felix 
issigning the marriage certificate, a note of his, for 
60,000 franks is presented for payment. His inability 
to pay it betrays his defalcations, and he is disown- 
ed by his uncle, who had made him his heir,— 
Malfort (Wemyss) the friend of St. Felix, endea- 
vors to console him, but secretly labors to promote 
the match between Amelia and St. Felix, that he 
may marry Pauline. A fellow is now introduced, 

4 professed villain—who GCiscovers himself to be 
_ the brother of Amelia, and hetakes up lodgings in 
her house. Malfort and this villain, Bertrand, 
(Rowbotham) bedome intimate. The uncle visits 


St. Felix and Amelia, and upbraids him with his 
connection, and declares that his only hope ¢ }for- 
giveness is inrenouncing her, She beseeches him 
todo so, but he refuses. Malfort and Bertrand 
conspire to murder the Uncle (Jefferson) before he 
ean alter his will, But Bertrand informs Amelia 
of the plot, and she watehes at the appointed hour 
to preventit. Bertrand enters the Uncle’s cham- 
ber, Amelia rushes between them, is stabbed, and 
comes on the stage to die. Bertrand repents, dis- 
closes his accomplice to be Malfort, and while they 
are led off to prison the curtain falls. 

The play has had a run of several nights at Bal- 
timore, and the newspapers say with great ap- 
planse. Such has not been the case here, nor 
should we think it will be a great favorite with a 
Philadelphia audience. Let a thing be never so 
good, if itis of American origin, it runs great risk 
of failure from that cause alone—so strongly in this 
community tinctured with a rage for foreign novel- 
tiles. 


Communion Plate.— Christ Church, in this city, 
furnishes many interesting associations to the 
mind of the Antiquarian. The original building 
was a small one, standing in about the centre of 
the present scite—one story high; and it was left 
standing, while the present church was erected over 
it. ‘the beljof the first charch was hung near it, 
in the crotch of a tree. ‘The present chime of 
bells were purchased in England, at a cost of £900, 
and were brought out by Captain Budden, of the 
| good ship Matilda, and no freight charged. As 
| often ashe arrived from subsequent voyages, the 
| bells rung a merry peal of gratitude for the favor. 
| The whole weight of the bells is abcut 8000]b,that 
| of the tenor bell 1800 lb. One of the first ringers 


| 


was killed, from unskilful management of the 
rope. We called the other day on the gentleman 
, who has the communion plate in charge for safe 
, keeping, and never having seen a description of it, 
or of its inseriptions puLlished, we copied the lat- 
ter. It consfsts of three silver plates, with the fol- 
lowing inseription: ‘The gift of Colln, Rbart 
Quarry, to Christ Church in Philadelphia, this 20th 
8 br. 1712; a Goblet, the Gift of Queen Anne: 
“Aine Anglican apud Philadelphiam, A. D. 
1708; two tankards with same inseription; a gob- 
let surrounded on the outside with figures of the 
Apostles, neatly engraved; suother ancient goblet, 
with a very antique look, **The Gift of Margaret 
Tresse Spinstor,to Christ Chureh in Philadelphia. ? 
and an elegant urn of large size, with the fo!lowing 
marks: **Mrs. Sarah Redman, to Christ Church 
Communion Table, 1825.’?) The whole is in ex- 


' cellent: preservation, and is kept very clean and | 


| Neat; we trust it may reach posterity through seve- 
| pal coming centuries—its value will increase in pro- 
| portion to its antiquity. 


| Singing Birds. —There is « branch of trade ear- 
ried on in this city to an extent we had nv idea of 
till Jately, when a visit to two or three establish- 
ments for the rearing of these feathered songsters, 
convineed us that Philadelphians are not confined 
| to the usual routines of making money, Many fam- 
| ilies are supported by this means, and it certainly 
is a very agreeable occupation. The Mocking 
Bird holds the first p!ace as to price in the estima- 
tion of the consumer, and it really deserves for 
its musical talents all the praise which has becn be- 
stowed upon it. Wilson, the eelebrated ornitholo- 
gist, relates numerous instances of their extraordi- 
nary talents, and among other anecdotes states, that 
one which he caught and kept for a number of years, 
imitated the ery cf fire, and the rolling of a wheel. 
barrow. The finest of these birds are exported to 
Europe, and as high as forty and even sixty dollars 
is paid for them. We saw several rated at twenty- 
five. In one establishment, we found congregated 
forty of these delightful birds, and one hundred and 
fifty Canaries, enjoying themselves in a fine large 
room, and provided with all their necessaries and 
luxuries. It is by no means the smallest part of 
the business of the bird-fancier, to become thoe 
roughly acquainted with the habits and tastes of 
his prisoners, and the tact displayed by the veteran 
dealers is astonishing. They send them to school 
to their more expert and learned contemporaries, 
and teach them to sing by means of bird or 


gans. The greater number of the mocking birds 
for sale, are caught when young, and taught in 
confinement. Great numbers are brought from 
Delaware and Maryland, but few being seen ina 
wild state, of late years, in our Pennsylvania woods. 
The Canaries, on the contrary, are all bred in the 
cage or open room, and never having tasted the 
blessings of liberty, may be supposed to feel but 
little the horrors of confinement. Great numbers 
are sold for shipment to the southern States, and 
the best markets are talked of by the owners with 
as much knowledge, as a merchant would display 
in speaking of his coffee, or his flour shipments. 
Charleston has heretofore been a good market, but 
is now glutted. To those who are fond of birds, 
we would recommend a visit to these establish- 
ments, which are to be found in Cherry, Powell, 
and other streets. ‘The following description of 
the American Songster furnishes some interesting 
particulars. It is from Wilson’s Ornithology on 
** American song birds.” 


The mocking bird, which seems to be the prince 
of all song birds, is altogether unrivalled in the ex- 
tent and variety of his vocal powers; and besides 
the fulness and melody of his original notes, he has 
the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, 
from the clear mellow tones of the wood thrush to 
the savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure 
and accent he faithfully follows bis originals, while 
in foree and sweetness of expression he gr: at!y im- 
proves upon them. His own notes are bold and 
tull, and varied seemingly beyond all limits. ‘They 
consist of short expressions of two, three, or at 
most five or six syllables, generally expressed with 
grest emphasis and rapidity, and continued with 
undiminished ardor for half au hour er an hour at 
atime. While singing he expands his wings and 
his tail, glistening with white, keeping time to his 
own music, and the buoyant gaiety of his action is 
no less fascinating than his song. He often de- 
ceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves ave 
sometimes imposed upon by this admirable mimic 
In confinement, he loses little of the power or en- 
ergy of his soug. Tle whistles for the dog; Cesar 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to his master. He 
cevies like a hurt chicken; and the hen hurries about, 
with feathers on end, to protect her injured brood. 
His imitations of the brown thrush are often intcr- 
rupted by the crowing of cocks; and his exquisite 
warblings of the blue bird, are mingled with the 
screaming of swallows or the cackling of hens 
uring moonlight, both in the wid and tame state, 
he sings the whole night long. ‘The hunters, in 
their night excursions know that the moon is ri-ing 
the instant they begin to hear ths delightful solo. 
His na‘ural notes partake of a character similar to 
those of the brown thrush, but they are more sweet, 


more expressive, more varied, and uttered with 


greater rapidity. 


Timothy Matlack.—TVhe daily papers inform us 
that this venerable man died on the 14:h ultimo, at 
his house near Hoimesburg, on the Bristol turn- 
pike, at the advanced age of 09. Mr. Matlack 
was an active and efficient sharer in the toils and 
dangers of the Revolution, an’ was for a long time 
assistant secretary to the Congress which declared 
the United States to be free snd independent. We 
have heard many ancedotes of his fearless cevotion 
to the cause, which in some instances, even led him 
to visit the enemie’s camp in disguise. For the 
last six years he has been laboring aider the infir- 
mities attendant on extreme old age. The last 
time we saw him was at the gate of his neat house 
upon the turapike, waiting for General Lafayette to 
pass, on his road to this city. He was then so 
tecble as to he supported with diffieulty on his cane, 
his long white beard, and indeed his whole appear- 
ance, presenting an affecting contrast to the gay 
and thoughtless crowds around him. By the death 
of Mr. Matlack, a rare collection of letters, docu- 
ments, and original papers, connected with the his- 
tory of the Revolution, falls to the care of his ex- 
ecutors. We know that that collection is buiky, 
and from Mr. Matlack’s known activity, under the 
immediate direction of Washington, and in constant 
correspondence with him, it may be supposed to be 
extremely valuable. We trust that measures will 
be taken to preserve it for the information of pos- 
terity. 

Appointments by President Jackson.—Mr. Dal- 
las, the Mayor of this city, is appointed Attorney 
of the United States for the District of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the room of Mr. ‘Charles Jared Ingersoll. 
William Duncan to be Surveyor ef the Revenue of 
this port, in place of James Gleatworth, removed. 


With respect to this last sppointment, we regret 
exceedingly that the advisers of the President 
should have required the removal of Mr. Glent- 
worth, and this community most deeply sympathi- 
ses with the hoary vetcran in his undeserved and 
unceremonious dismissal. ‘To aggravate the blow, 
itis said in an evening paper, that ‘‘this old gen- 
tleman took his seat in the morning at his desk to 
do the public business, and was transacting it, 
when the mail arrived—it brought no less than 
three newspapers from Washington, announcing 
hisremoval. It was affecting to mark the univer~ 
sal sympathy of all, and they were many, who 
drew near and saw him, as usual, cheerfully doing 
the business of his office. After much considera- 
tion as to the best mode of informing him of his 
situation, and after it had been done in the most 
delicate manner, the old gettleman would not be- 
lieve it—‘it is impossible, sail he, that a fellow sol- 
dier, and a fellow sufferer of Washirgton’s,should 
be thus contemptuously dismissed? ” Mr Glent- 
worth was a soldier of the Revolution, and served 
with honor to himself, and service to the cause.— 
Ile was for years attached to the regular army un- 
der Washington, and besides being atthe snrprise 
at Trenton, and the battle of Princeton, was in 
that memorably bloody scene, the overthrow of 
Wayne at the Paoli. On that oceasion, in the gen- 
eral confusion of the sudden onset by the British, 
Mr. Glentworth found himself at the head of a 
considerable body of troops, scarcely knowing 
how, and ignorant of their character. He had even 
given them orders to charge—when the blaze from 
a platoon of musketry disclosed to his astonished 
sight the scarlet regimentals of the King! He put 
spurs to his horse instantly, and was one of the few 
who came off safe from that terrible scene of 
slanghter. For ourselves, we have no party pre- 
dilections to gratify, nor do we pri fess to mingle 
in the bitter political controversies which distraet 
the people, and debase the press; but we cannot 
forbear expressing our honest indignation at the 
wanton outroge here eommitted on the claims and 


sensibilities of a veteran soldier of the Revolution, 

Since the above wes in type, we have learned 
that several gentlemen, (among whom it is said are 
several friends of General Jackson) have waited 
upon Mr. Glentworth, and proposed to him to run 
for Sheriff, at the approaching eleetion. We un- 
derstand that Mr. G. expressed bis willingness to 
serve if elected. 


Good.—A Mr. Jeuks advertises in the Nantue- 
ket Enquirer in the tollowing words—JJ pease 
to take Nolice. 1 have for sale, at my shop, ex- 
cellent masonie and antimasonic Apple Sauce, t0- 
gether with other sweet meats, such as guas, pis 
tols, bluaderbusses, &e. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott.—Vhis celvbiated au- 
thor it is said is writing his own life, aud one han- 
dred pages are stated to be in the press. ‘ The 
life,” says Dr. Johnson, ** that is devoted to know- 
ledge passes silently away, and is very little diver- 
sified by events. ‘To talk in public, to thick in so- 
litude, to read and to hear, to enquire and answer 
inquiries, is the business of a scholar. Lc wanders 
about the world without pomp or terror, and is 
neither known nor valued but by men like himself.’ 
We do not anticipate much amusement or instruc- 
tion from this biography, but like every thing from 
the pen of this Lion ot the North, we suppose it 
| will sell. 


This year the English monarchy has completed 
the period of one thousand years, from the time 
that Egbert ascended the throne of England, after 
the union of the seven kingdoms. 

COMMUNICATION, 

Mr. Eprron—Possibly some of your “ ingen- 
ious correspondents” can inform us which of 
Shakspeare’s plays this represents === 

Also, how can we make ove word out of these 
letters—New door. 


COMMUNICATION. 
MORE NUTS. 
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» to harrow up the mind with such unpleasant recol- 


_ ecived—a handsome compensation—the proceeds 
’ of the third night, and a consequent relief from 


— 
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Distinguished Men of the War of Independence. | in this performance, was barely enough for his im- 


—In our last paper we inserted some interesting | 
“Revolutionary Anecdotes,” and intended to 
eompany them with a few remarks. We some- | 
times wonder whether others feel with us, or 
whether our interest in the conspicuous names of 
that day is eccentric,—but we have never risen 
from the perusal of the pages re'ative to the war of 
Independence, without feeling a wish to be inform- 
ed of the life and final end of all such leading 
names as wire heroes of the war, whether as friends 
of our country or its foes. Our own histories have 
preserved memorials generally of our pre-eminent 
men; but who now alive can tell us anything of 
the after history of the numerous British, German, 
and French officers, who onee filled the pagrs of 
our gazett:s with their deeds,: r agitated the breasts 
of thousands of cur countrymen! We should be 
gratified to open our columns to those who are 
qualified to contribute facts illustrative of the per- 
sonal histories of such men asGeneral G ge, Col. 
Carlton, Col. Tarlton, General Tryon Gen Bui - 
goyne, Gen. Kn) phausen, Gen. Gray, Gen. Grint, 
Cunningham, the cruel Commiss ry of Prisoners, 
and last, not least, the guilty, but beloved Arnold.— 
We have seen some psintings executed by the lat- 
ter during his residence in Philadelphia, and ec r- 
tainly there are menyet alive who could draft some 
graphic descripti: ns of the taitor, as well as his 
compatriots. Does nobody know anything respect- 
ing them? Did such namesas distracted the coun- 
try with the noise of arms, who had such transcen- 
dant power over our finances and defensive meas- 
ures, as to load us with millions of debt,—did they 
sink into obscurity, or strut out little “life's poor 
play,” and ‘‘end in nothing?” Cannot the readers 
of Dodsley’s or Burke’s Annual Registers glean us 
something from their collections, to furnish the 
Bulletin with such topics? Are there not yet 
thousands of unpublished letters extant, describing 
these momentousaffairs,and which should descend 
to posterity! ‘There must be, and in this city; and 
before the hand of time shall sweep them from ex- 
istence, we hope they will be redemed for our sucevs- 
sors, who will value these documents in proportion 

to the apathy displayed by their predecessors. 


The Fate of Genius.—It has frequently oceur- 
red to us, while sitting in the boxes, or the pit, as 
chance may favor us, of our Theatres, and while 
looking round upon an andience delighted with the 
bursts of fancy aud of feeling, from the stage before 
them,how few, and how superficial, are the thouglits 
which the audience | estows upon thewretched author 
of the very play which sodelights them. We venture 
to assert, that of the thousand individvals who wit- 
nessed Goldsmit!’s charming comedy of She Stoops 
so Conguer, «| the Walnut St. on Saturday night, 
nottenof them, during the whole performance, 
gave asolitary thought the poor, but gifted su- 
thor, from whose pure and polishe ! mind that ster- 
ling comedy had emanated. No thought, we war- 
rant, was bestowedupon his wrongs, his poverty, 
orsorrows. No sympathising reeollection of the 
troubles which beset him at the very mement when 
that performance was produce’; that he wrote it to 
procrastinate the warrant of the bailiif, and to ena- 
ble him to procure a temporary riddance of the 
miseries of absolute poverty. Considerations of 
this kind, however, are contraband within the pre- 
einctsof a Theatre. We goto be amused, and not 


lections. But with what different feelings did 
poor Goldsmith enter the walls of that Theetre 
where his immortal comedy was,first presented to 
the public! Much depended on its being well re- 


debts and bailiffs. His friends had packed the pit. 
The cue for the proper time to applaud was to be 
given from a will known friend ef Goldsmith, in 
the boxes; but, unfortunately, the signal was mis- 
understood, and the faint and inapt applauses of 
the hired ones were overwhe!med in universal his- 
ses. It went off discouragingly. and was barely 
endured by the audience. But the second night 
decided it should be immortal—and that decision 
willbe revereneed. Yet the remuneration for all 


the prodigal disp'ay of wit and saa which is made 


mediate wants. So it was with his Vicar of Wake- 


feld—for which inimitable novel he veecived but 


amere penny! Others profit by his labors. The 
world is charmed continu Hy with them. She 
stuops to Conquer draws a crowded house, certain 
of being pleased, but alas! who thinks of poor 
Goldsmith? Not one! 

Such, indeed, might be considered the fate of 
genus He may toil, and waste himself for noth- 
ing, for the generation contemporaneous with him, 
and he shall reeeive no reward. Mere chance de- 
cides tne question. A lucky hit may in'roduce him 
into fame and fortune, while in its absence he shall 
suffer every thing but absolute starvation. Homer 
wasa beggar; Terence was a slave. Tasso was 
frequently suffering for wantof a few pence, and 
Cervantes, the 2uthor of Don Quixotte, perished 
fer want of food. Bacon lived a life of meanness 
and distress in England, and the author of the 
Fairy Queen, the charming Spencer, died forsaken 
and in want. Milton sold his Paradise Lost for 
fifteen pounds,and ended his days in great obscurity. 
Dryden died miserably —Otway died prematurely 
from eating too freely the food of charity, and Lee 
died in the street. Thus, and even worse, has ge- 
nius of the most transcendant order been requited. 
The author of the Ode to the Passions, died thro’ 
neglect, first causing derangement. Of him it may 
indeed be said, 

Each lovely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed, 

Beloved tili life can charm no more, 
And mourned till pity’s sclf be dead. 


Mails. —Several Jaties have received appoint- 
ments in the post office department. It would bea 
lamentable affair if the, English Journalists 
should gravely assert, that in this country the 
ma’es were under petticoat government. 


Things by their right names.—A colored lady 
(we use the common parlance) went into a store 
the other day, and asked very civilly for flesh col- 
ored stockings, when the obliging shopman as civ- 
illy handed down a bundle of jet Liack, to the no 
small discoifiture of the damsel. 


A sonthern paper has the following conundrum: 
Why was General Jackson, atthe Battle of New 
Orleans, like a bad Grammarian? 

(We presume the’answer to be beeause he cut up 
the King’s English.) 


Tots] number of deaths in this city during the 
weck ending 18th inst., 79—of whom nine were 
from the Alms House, and twelve people of color 
are ineludedin the amount. It appears we com- 
mitted an error, owing to erroneous information, in 
staing no dinner is allowed the inmates of the 
House of Refuge on Sunday—they have a cold din- 
ner on that day. Here fter no visiters can be ad- 
mitted into the house except on the Wednesiay of 
each week, and with a written permit from one of 
the managers, Stranger, in the city sre exempted 
from the first regulations. Solar microseopes 
appear to be all the go in many parts of the country. 
How fond people are of looking at the hills and 
vallics, and fl cks of sheep in a rotten fig, instead 
of taking 4 sly peep into their own minds! Are- 
muarkyble instance of eseape froma great earthquake 
at Lisbon is related by a recent writer:—‘A lady 
was at that time in one of the churehes; while at- 
tempting to escape, two falling columns came in 
contact by their tops, eaught her hair, and detained 
her safe beneath the pointed arch thus formed, till 
she was next day extricated. Every other person 
in the church perished.’——Vhe Grand Jury at 
New York have dismissed the case relative to the 
abduetion of Rowland Stephenson, having been en- 
gaged in its consideration since Friday, and exam- 
ined a great number of witnesses———We have 
never seen a better account of John Neale’s talents 
than the following from the New England Review. 
Neale is the editor of the ‘Yankee,” a strange 
medley of nonsense and egotism. ‘*You have got 
a decent fancy, to be sure—but then you want the 
Intellect, John—you can’t reason—your ideas are a 
flock of wild geese sent cackling before a hurri- 
cane.” The editor of the Review thus exposes his 
own powers; rather ieavy fur a Reviewer, we 


should think. ‘Be careful how you pick a quarrel 
with us—for we are a deuce of a chap at a geme of 
loggerheads. We weigh twelve stone—use both 
hands with equal dexterity —and swing a pair of 
fists that resemble the halliard blocks of an East, 
India Schooner. Have an eve to your health, John ? 
March of Bounets.—\t is but rarely that we 
interfere in matters of ladies’ dress, though we do 
ad-ve-s 59 much to them—but the ma ch of bon- 
nets, haviug stolena ma ch upon our colaborers, 
we thought it neeessary, that no more time should 
be lost in informing the wo ld that puper bonneis 
areth: newest thing in ladies’ head g ar. They 
are of a straw color as wellas white, snd pressed 
into the service, so as to resemble flat leghorns, or 
leghorn flats, we forget which. We strongly sus- 
peet the patentee of the straw paper of having ta- 
ken out a putent fo- this article, so extremely ser- 
viceable this showery April weather. We must 
ald the following, instead of giving the London4 
fashions. Important if trne!—A London paper 
says, **We are happy to know that bonnets are on 
the decrease, the rage for huge head-dresses is rap- 
idly subsiding, and the shadowy silken ale ves un- 
der which ladies were reeently to be seen walking 
and driving, are giving place to a moderately snd 
conveniently sized covering for the head.”—— 
Poulson’s Adveitiser informs us that two ‘rough 
billed Pelicans,” the first that have been known to 
reach our neighborhood, were shot on Saturday last 
at the mouth of the Schuylkill, by Mv. Philip 
Bryant, and with true liberality and promptuess, 
presented by him to the museum. These magnit- 
icent birds, so curious in their structure, measure 
from tip to tip of their wings, nine feet, and their 
plumage is of the purest white, exeept the tip of 
the wings, which is perfectly black. —Mr. John 
R. Neff, No. 357 North Water street, advertises for 
sale two large elegant Mi rers, each measuring 60 
by 9: inches, f rmerly belonging to the late Gene- 
ral Washington, whi'e President of the United 
States, and during his residence in this city. We 
hope sme patriot will purchase them, and have 
them placed in some public institution for preser- 
vation. Two hundred years hence it will be some- 
thing toboa t of, to have viewed one’s figure in the 
same mirror which refieeted the person of Wash- 
ington. Weknow of a pair of glasses which once 
belonged to William Penn; they should be procu- 
red and placed beside the others.——The New 
Yorkersare very ingenious in getting up curiosi- 
ties. We cut the annexed frora the New York 
Commercial, omitting a long commendation of Dr. 
Mitchell’s: Aburiginal--An extraordinary Chippe- 
wa skul’, having had three setts cf tech, two of 
which are visible, is now exh.biting at the Masonic 
Hall, Broadway. this very rave curiosity has 
lately been brought from the outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior, and will remain for the examination of the 
ladies and gentlemen of this city for a short time 
only. ——A legal opinion has been delivered litely 
by Judge Hay, and been published in a Charleston 
paper, which involves a point of some interest.— 
Que Main, the clerk of S. & M. Allen, had in his 
possession bank notes belonging to his employers to 
the amount of $2500. He went to agambling es- 
tablishment, a Faro table, kept by Henry L. Wat- 
son, James H. Watson, and Nicholas Spalding.— 
Main was induced to stake his money, and being 
the loser, paid it over to those persons. One of 
these Watsons is understood to have been the same 
person who formerly figured in N, York, and oc- 
easioned a lamentable catastrophe. An action of 
trover was brought Ly the owners of the money 
against the keepers of the Faro table—and on sub- 
mitting the affidavit of the clerk who had played 
away the money, touching the facts of the case,aud 
on making proof that the money had been deman- 
ded of the binker, and that he had refused to res- 
tore it—an order was made that he be held to bail 
in the sumof $2500. It was on a motion to set 
aside this motion for bail on the part of the defen- 
dant, thatthe opinion of the Judge is given. After 
taking notice of the authorities that illustrate the 
ease, the Judge decided that the action of trover 
would lie; and that the order for bail—to the value 
of the goods converted—was properly made—The 
motion to set aside the order for bail was dismissed. 
——Bishop England, late of Charleston, S. C. has 


ted Lord Bishop of Ossery.——The annual elec- 
tion of state officers in Rhode Island, which took, 
place on Wednesday week, is said to have given the 
victory to the Jackson party. ——T'in.—T his valu- 
able mineral has been diseovered near Goshen, 
Hampshire eounty, Mass. It is the first ever 
found in America. The English mines have sup- 
plied the world with this article ever since its first 
discovery. It seems that our eountry contains 
within its own borders, all the neeessaries and lux- 
uries of life. ———Editor Noah continues to throw 
somersets, and play antics to admiration; he has 
heretot ve been the advocate of masquerades, and 
now would shift the odium upon the strangers in 
the city. Take the following, which is a part of 
one of his last gambols. The Masquerades.— 
There isa very singular fact connected with the 
masquerading—they are now principally filled up 
with honest, pious, worthy merchants, traders and 
visiters from the surrounding states, which the 
opening of the roads and rivers have brought to 
this city. Of course, this disposition in these good 
men, all avises from what may be ealled a laudable 
curiosity to see the wickedness of New York, as it 
really exists, and to enable them to pick up a num- 
ber of negative maxims, in virtue, &e. to carry 
home to their friends and neighbors. Many wor- 
thy fellows, from Connecticut, who, by particular 
desire, will condeseend to smile once a year, 
(Heaven save them from the toothache!) visit the 
masquerades in blue silk and pink dominos, and 
Satin looking masks, have collected numerous val- 
uable lessons during the last few weeks. Que wore 
thy man, from Hartford, after going throngh the 
procecdings of the night, got prodigiously extrav- 
agant towardsthe elose. ‘*Waiter,” says he, ‘I 
guess IT never heed expenses on a frolic, so there’s 
thee cents fora half glass of brandy, and my will 
of the piteher of water.”——.2 Factotum Wanted. 
A late London Times contains a notice to the fol- 
lowing effect: *An Editor, one whose principles 
are church and state, is warted for an old estab- 
lished provincial paper. He will be required to 
report preeeed ngs at pubiie meetings, read proofs, 
to superintend the printing department, and to fill 
up his /efsure hours in the e unting house!” We 
wonder the advertiser did not add, to rock a cradle, 
to take charge of a tuinipfield, and mend umbrel- 
las. ——We like the following verdicts much, and 
hope the point is established. Messrs. Daniel 
Johnson and Erastus Root have obtained, at Catts- 
kill, N. Y. verdicts against the owners of a hack- 
ney coach, in which they were overturned and iv- 
jured. ‘Uhe damages allowed in the ease of Mr. 
Johnson, were $150; in that of General Root $200. 
Among the insolvent debtors discharged by the 
the court in London, was His Highness Geetano 
Starabba, Prince of Giardivelli, eldest son of the 
present Prince of Sicily. ——The fellow who per- 
petrated the act mentioned in the following para 
graph, must have been no common artist.—It has 
been ascertained, beyond a doubt, in Paris, that 
the crigival picture painted by Raphael, of Christ 
and the Disciple, valued at twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, had been actually eut out of the frame in 
the Louvre, and a wooden copy substituted for it. 
The eventexeited the liveliest interest among the 
artists and amateurs. It was generally believed 
that the original copy has been carried to England. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The subject which ‘tA Slave to Melancholy,” 
has chosen, is of all others the most unsuited to cur 
columns. 

If our correspondent “E.” is really in want of a 
penknife, and if he thinks he can make better se- 
lections by having one, we shall try to accommo- 
date him. A good instrument of the kind mag 
sharpen his wits, give pomntto his paragraphs, aad 
prevent his effusions being made the handle of a 
joke upon the young dlade. 

The nuisances complained of by ‘‘Peter Porea- 
pine,” do not come within our cognizance. Let 
him apply a “‘Spanish padlock.” ‘ 

Inreply to ““W. S.” we state that small notes ae 


well as large ones, are at all times received at this 
office—that is, at all times they are effered—provi- 


been transferred to Ireland by the Pope, and crea- 


ded they are not of our own issuing. 


| 


THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. v 


LITERARY. 


Kaly, during the Consulate and Empire of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; translated from the falian, by 
Carlo Botta, Vhiladelphia. Towar & Hogan. 
Botta, who has justly rendered himself popular m 

America, by writing the best history of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, which has been published, has 
added considerably to his fame by the recent pub- 
lication of Ita’y, which we have perused with un- 
miugled satisfaction and pleasure. The whole pos- 
sesses the interest of a romance, and for the general 
reader, we know of no volume which contains in 
so small a compass such variety of information, or 
so many just and elegant reflections. We desire 
to call attention to the work by a few passing re- 
marks, confident that it will interest those who can 
afford the time for i's perusal. 

The writer has evidently had access to many 
sources of information heretofore untouched; he 
imparts many new facts to his readers, and among 
the number, informs us that Napoleon at one peri- 
od of his prosperity designed to have marched over 
land to the East Indies, and to that end had the 
road surveyed, the distances marked, and estimates 
made as to the time and expense required for so 
vovel an undertaking—he grasped, in fact, at the 
whole world; and, like Macedonian Alexander, de- 
termined to be lord and master of the human race. 
The darkest spot on his eseutcheon, however, ap- 
pears to have been his outrageous treatment of the 
Pope. Our republic has been justly alive and sen- 
sitive to the illegal manner in which Stephenson 
was seized at Savannal: and transported to New 
York—but what would our virtuous citizens have 
said to the foreib'e and treacherous treatment 
perienced at the hands of a tyrant, by Pope Pius 
the Seventh? A considerable portion of the vol- 
ame before us is occupied with a particular account 
of the treatment of this virtuous pontiff, and we 
have never scen the subject handled in a more ex- 
plicit or masterly manner. We cannot petend to 
offers a general history of the contents of the hi-- 
tory, hut insert below an extract, as a favorable 
specimen of the work. After the duplicity of Na- 
poleon and his agents had invested Rome with 
troops, contrary to «ll precedent and the law of 
nations, aud pointed their cannon at the palace 
gates, Pius felt himself obliged to excommunicate 


the Emperor. 

** Having thus given sentence, he retired to the 
muermost recesses of his palace, in order to devote 
himself to prayer, and to await whatever his antag- 
onists might prepare for him. He had the dors 
txstened, and bailt up the entranees of the Quiri- 
nal palace, so that they could not reach the inner- 
most apariments, nor approach his person without 
a manifest violation of his domicil. The Napo- 
leovists informed their master of the indignation 
of the Pope, and of the interdict he had issued, 
requesting orders how to proeced; to which he re- 
plied: ‘Let the Pope retract the excommunication 
and :ecept the two millions; if he refuse, arrest 
him, and conduct him to France.? This harsh or- 
der was harshly executed. In the night of the 5th 
et July, a troop of sbirri, ruffians, galley slaves, 
and with them—a cireumstance scarcely credible— 
general officers and imperi:] soldiers, proceeded 
to violate the pontifies! residence. They sexled 
the wall of the battery where it was lowest, and 
going in, opened the “oor to the Napoleonists, part 
of whom were of the armed police, and part of the 
regular army. ‘hey burst open the interior doors 
—they shook them from their hinges—they bur t 
through the walls; the midnight clamor spread from 
chamber to chamber, through the violated Quirinal, 
The lighted torches that partially dispersed the 
darkness of the night, by contrast but deepened the 
shadowy obscurity of the palace, and lent addition- 
al horror to the «ttack. Awaking from their peace- 
ful slumbers at the terrific uproar of this unexpect- 
ed tumult, the servants of the Pope trembled with 
fear. Pius alone showe! himself unmoved. Car- 
dinal Pacca being with him, they both prayed to- 

ther and interchanged consolations. And now 
the Myrmidons of Napoleon, having burst open 
and thrown down all the doors, reached the apart- 
ment of the innocent and He 
hastily assumed the pontifical habit, desiring that 
they should testify to the world the violation, not 
valy of his personal liberty, but of his office and his 
dignity. The general of the police forcibly enter- 
ed the Pope’s chamber; he was accomp nied by a 
man named Diana, who had narrowly escaped los- 
mg his head at Paris for having engaged in a con- 
spiracy against Napoleon, but now ready to lend 
his aid to the most censurable act the Emperor had 
for a long time committed.” 


The offer of th: two millions was again made, 
which the Pope r jected firmly but mildly, and 
told Radet that he free'y psrdoned him as he acted 
under the direction of another. Not one of the 
individuals whom he desired to accompany him in 
his exile, was permitted to join him, and after a 
tedi: us journey, he was placed under strict surveil- 
lance at Savond, where, by menaces and threats, 
Bonaparte endeasored to bring him to such conces- 
sions as virtually would have overturned the eccle- 
siatical as well as the temporal government of the 
church, He was finally not allowed to converse 
except with two of his keepers, and deprived of pen 
and ink—but all these eruelties failed to change the 
determination of the good old man, and he was re- 
moved to Fontainbleu, where Napoleon could 
threaten him himself. He finally yieldeda trifle to 
the demanis of the Emperor and the eries of his 
suffering church, but never lost sight of the dut es 
of his high station. ‘The whole statement is full of 
interest, and exact and particular than anywe 
have seen. We give one more extract, and then 
leave the perus:] of the work itself to those who 
desire to have ina small compass, a good and en- 
tertaining sketch of Napoleon’s career. After this 

“mperor and King had attained the height of his 
power, the author justly remarks— 

‘The world praised and adored Napoleon— 
princes first, and among them some of the grestest; 
their subjects afterwards, There was no longer 
scope for aulation; the most unmeasured panegy- 
ries fell short of the truth; nor could the most fa- 
mus poets, though straining every nerve in the 
effort, arrive at an eleva ion of such sublimity. 
Poets called him Jove; priests the arm of God; 
prinees brother and lord. There remained but 
one means of increasing the glory he had acquired, 
and this was to support it with moderation. Had 
he restrained the adulation of a servile age, that 
rushed on to welcome slavery, he would have me- 
rited so well of the human race, that what had been 
flattery, would have become no more than just 
prise: but he preferred to the culture of generous 
sentiments, either in himself or others, the scornful 
delight of proving to what length the meanness of 
man could proceed.” 

OLS 


The Battle of Lepanto, the Fall of Delhi, with 
other Poems, by W. Thos. T. Ash, Philadelphia. 

This book is bound up almost as neatly as some 
of the S uvenirs, and is printed on paper nearly as 
fine. It contains about an hundred pages—a mer- 
citul instance of forbearance in the author, as he 
writes with facility enough to have bored us with 


a thousand. 


Newspapers. —Vhe rapid multiplie:tion of pe- 
riodical presses, of late years, and particularly du- 
ring the late presidential contest, is considered by 
many as a great evil; but if they have increased be- 
yond the demand, or if that increase has been con- 
fined too exclusively to political presses, we have 
no fear of the evil, as it will inevitably correct its- 
elf. It must be confessed, by all those whose pro- 
fessin obliges them to peruse a variety of news- 
papers, as is our own ease, that very many which 
start intoan ephemeral existence, seem to possess 
in themselves the seeds of spe dy dissolution, and 
have no claims to public support—while others, with 
the evidence of industry and talent, seem doomed, 
from their loeality in a thinly populated district, to 
perish for want of readers; and truly, when the 
present enormous list shall be reduced two thirds, 
there will be some inducement for men of learn- 
ing and industry, toembark in the expensive, and 
at present hazardous experiment, of newspaper 
publications. While, however, the wise ealeula- 
tors are deploring the increase of this department 
of printing, and prognosticating the downfall of its 
votaries, they forget that our population is rapidly 
increasing in numbers and intelligence; that where 
there was one reader ten years ago, there are now 
four or five; that schools have multiplied, in an in- 
creased ratio, and the thirst for knowledge and in- 
formation, when once acquired, is insatiable. The 
race then, is between the publishers themselves, 
and not between the editors and the public—the 
public wil) have newspapers; and with increased 
knowledge they will patronize those, and those on- 
ly, which please their tastes—which convey to 
them the greatest amount of intellectual food, and 
the most copious streams of information or amuse- 
ment. They have already commenced discrimina- 


ting between the editor who wields only a pair of 
rusty scissors, without points, and who retails the 
stale and worn out matter presented through the 
easy vehicle of his exchange papers, and the moist, 
well filled sheet of the original pen, or the man 
of reading, who prepares his pages from resources 
never sought by the idle or the ignorant. We ure 
daily wearied with the eternal sameness of a'most 
every paper which comes to hand, and could name 
a few which, if they were compelled to live upon 
their own resources fur a week, wouls have to shut 
up shop, and ecaila meeting of their creditors. To 
muke a good newspaper requires more time, more 
writing and reading than most people are aware of. 
An author has well expressed our meaning by say- 
ing, ‘fan editor should always sleep with one eye 
open,” ready to catch the last picce of intelligence 
which is afloat, to sce the last fire that has burned, 
and to embody with a ready hand the last. strag- 
gling idea, which may make what we have just per- 
petrated, a paragraph. 

FOR THE ARIEL. 


Avoid extremes. and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 
Pope. 


Every thing is of importance in this 
world. ‘Time, place, circumstance, and 
person, has each its power of enlarge- 
ment. <A transaction, which at one time 
would be looked upon as common-place, 
may, at another, be extremely moment- 
ous and all-absorbing. The pursuits, the 
amusements, andthe labors of the world, 
viewed from different situations »y differ- 
ent persons, all in their turn, become the 
objects of ridicule, pity, or lamentation, 
The rich man cannot see how the poor 
man, who toils with sweating brow fora 
scanty sustenance, can wear a feature of 
settled happiness or lightsome gaiety; and 
and the poor man wonders why the rich 
man seems to indulge, with a discontented 
air, in all that affluence -can bring; the 
rich pity the poor that they are forced to 
live on so lean a portion, and the poor 
compassionate the rich that they are not 
happy, or laugh at their folly, exhibited 
in their eager pursuit of fashion. Every 
class has its own views, based, built, and 
colored, by its peculiar taste. Every man 
peers at the world with his own eye, and 
sees it in his own way; and all those 
things which agree with his taste, are im- 
mediately gifted with the title ‘‘impor- 
tant.” 

Man’s life is generally a series of trifles. 
Every transaction, while transpiring, as- 
sumes an air of importance, because it 
supplants all others; but when it is passed, 
and is retrospected, it is crowded, with- 
out designation, among a thousand others 
of equal insignificancy. It is now which 
gives a deed or pursuit all its effulgence, 
and recommends it so highly to the indi- 
vidual agent. Though, when examined 
in the abstract, it presents no intrinsic 
merit, yet while it is demanding thought 
and calling forth exertion, it never fails 
to be estimated as something of import- 
ance. 

To give every thing its proper value, 
and to be able to let it impress itself upon 
us with its due force, is an indication of 
unusual wisdom. Few possess that intu- 
itive discrimination, or that philosophical 
coolness, to find the true character of a 
deed, and to regulate ¢he degree of feel- 
ing it should produce. The different, nay, 
opposite judgments which several people 
will pronounce on the same case, plainly 


show how irregular and variant are their 


rational faculties, and how their sensibili- 
ties contradict each other. One laughs, 
another moralizes, a third pities, a fourth 
wonders, andafifthcurses. Men are sel- 
dom of that happy temperament of mind 
and body which fits them for properly es- 
timating things. Here one of a cold heart 
and phlegmatic disposition, passes on the 
‘even tenor of his way,” unaffected 
beth by trivial and important matters; 
here another is teased, confused, and 
wounded by every thing; ¢his one is always 
in a perturbation, and is oftener than oth- 
erwise, 

——“‘ An ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly;” 


that one looks upen both the griefs and 
the joys of his fellow creatures with an 
unalterable, soulless gaze. But, as it is, 
there are few of thislatter class. Almost 
every man is so constituted that he will 
not be indifferent to every thing. If he 
does not suffer a thousand deaths from 
sentimentality, he will be roused from his 
lethargy by self interest, curiosity, or a 


love of truth and knowledge. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COURIER. 
HEBREW-=SAUL. 
“I bid from old ocean 
Theatom return, 
And mingle in motion 
The dust of his urn— 
From tempests I gather 
The matter that form’d, 
And snatch from the fire 
The spirit that warm’d. 
Form of my power, 
I beck»n thee here! 
Shade of the sleeper, 
Appear! appear!” 
Thus the Sybil breath’d her spell, 
And the viewless own’d it well: 
Phantoms came and went and came, 
Stranger things without a name, 
*Till the wild and fitful scene 
Wore the form of what had been. 
In the distance dim discerning, 
Like the taper’s feeble burning, 
*Mid the mists the charnels gather 
Over sleeping son and father, 
Stood the spirit—something given, 
Fetter link ‘twixt earth and Heaven— 
Nameless—breathless—shalowing, 
Yet itself a shadow’d thing. 
Fearful asa dungeon’s gloom, 
Stern and death-like as the tomb. 
With a deep and hollow sound, 
Thus it broke the deep profound:— 
“Thing of an hour 
That bade me appear, 
Shrink from the power 
That beckon’d me here— 
For, Cheftain, of sorrow 
My breathings must be, 
I hear on the morrow, 
Dark voices for thee; 
Oh, why on the hidden 
Thas bending intent? 
‘Too oon for thy bosom 
The veil will be rent! 
In the gathering gloom afar 
I but see the falling star, — 
O’er the landscape laughing wide, 
Soft I mark a sweeping tide; 
Now the silvery waters go, 
Headlong in the gulph below— 
Where you sable shadows fa!l 
I can read a crumbling wall— 
Buried spear «nd broken feast, 
Shame upon the chosen guest, 
Now a form is by my side, 
Sullied are its notes of pride— 
Crouching in its shame it comes 
To its father’s voiceless homes— 
Now their shadows coldly twine 
And, O Chief, that form is thine 
Tremble—for in all I see 
But thy own dark destiny. 


John—appears to be the most fortttate name at 
Washington: there is John C. Calhoun, Viec 
President; John A. Eaton, Secretary of War; Johan 
Branch, Secretary of the Navy; John M. Berriaa, 
Attorney General; John M‘Lean, Associate Judge 
Supreme Court; John Pope, Governor of Arkan- 
sas; John W. Campbell, District Judge, Ohio, 
John Chandler, late Senator United States, to a 
collectorship ‘‘ down east.” 
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8 THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


From the Bower of Taste. 
REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 
The following anecdote is related by a 

soldier who was stationed at Staten Isl- 
and, where there was a scarcity of pre- 
visions. He, with three comrades, man- 
aged to leave the island ina boat, on a 
foraging excursion; but, being observed, 
they were followed by another party, and 
were seen to kill a couple of calves, not 
far into the country. ‘The slaughtered 
animals were cut to pieces for easier con- 
veyance, and the quarters placed in the 
barge. On coming tothe shore of the 
island, they first noticed the other boat in 
pursuit. ‘Three of the foragers sprang 
out and ran away, to avoid punishment; 
but the person who related the fact to me, 
contrived to bury himself under the yet 
warm meat. ‘The pursuers landed close 
aside, and set off after the fugitives; in the 
mean time, the seereted emerged from 
his hiding, and succeeded in removing the 
booty to a safe place of concealment. The 
rest escaped detection, and subsequently 
had an cpportunity to feast with muci 
relish upon the supplies obtained through 
so much peril and art. 

Thenext is acomical circumstance, that 
occurred in one of the ports near Boston 
Anegro had been brought into the service, 
and could not well be spared frem regu- 
lar duty as a sentinel, because of the want 
of sufficient forces; but though his patriot- 
ism and honesty were undoubted, the offi- 
cers in command had but little confidence 
in his judgment on military affairs. In 
the course of the first watch, an officer, to 
test his faithfulness, walked round, and 
was challenged in the usual form—‘who 
come dare?’ ‘friend:’—‘friend stand, ad- 
vance without arms an gib ur count’sign. 
The ceremony being thus passed, the cfli- 
cer spoke wel! of the black’s gun, and ask- 
ed to look at it; to which the unsuspecting 
sentry consented, and he even felt no 
alarm in seeing the officer walk off with it 
very quietly. He was immediately arres- 
ted for negligence, in delivering up his 
gun while on duty. When it next came 
to his turn to stand sentry, the same offi- 
cer went out to examine, and wentthrough 
the same formality as before, when he sail, 
‘cuff, where’s your gun?’ ‘Ah massa, you 
no get him dis time.’ * But where is it?’ 
*You’ll no take him massa, an hab me put 
under guard.’ ‘ No, cuff, no, I won’t take 
it.’ ‘Den herehe be, massa,’ walking up 
to a pretty large cannon, and pulling out 
the wooden block with which the mouth 
was stopped, ‘here he be massa, all safe, 
he, he, he,’ exhibiting his pear] pictures 
from ear to ear, ‘me no get catch ’gin, 
massa.’ The poor fellow received an 
honorable discharge from the service of 
liberty, and another stood sentry in his 
stead. 

A different affair took place during the 
period when Washington and the half 
starved, half clad troops were in winter 
quarters at Valley Forge. A young man, 
not quite twenty, from the western parts 
of Massachusetts, was on guard before the 
general’s door, marching back and forth 
in the snow, on a tremendous cold morn- 
ing. Washington came out and accosted 
him, ‘ My friend, how long have you been 
en guard here?’ ‘ Nearly two hours, sir.’ 
* Have you breakfasted?’ ‘ Nosir.’ ‘Give 
me your gun and go breakfast at my ta- 
ble.’ He did so, and theexcellent Wash- 
@ngton marched the rounds till he re- 
wrned, 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

The following case of Somnambulism, 
as translated from a foreign Journal, ap- 
pears in the Gazette of Health; Mademoi- 
selle B. 18 years of age, of delicate con- 
stitution and nervous temperament, hada 
sight cold, to which little attention was 
paid till after the expiration of a fortnight, 
when her throat became sore, requiring 


the use of baths, fomentations, &c. She 
was also bled in the foct, an operation 
which produced faintness, and was follow- 
ed by slight convulsions, The sore throat 
disappeared, but she was attacked first 
with severe tooth-ache, then with fixed 
pain above the orbits. She became tired 
of taking remedies, and exhausted with 
suffering. At theend of a month she was 
vetter; when one night she precipitated 
herself, without knowing how, from the 
room where she slept into the court be- 
low, a height of about cight or ten feet; 
she was fortunately but little hurt. A 
short time after, Dr. Laurand, who at- 
tended her, having paid his visit earlier 
than usual, found his patient still in bed, 
but dressed as tor a ball, with flowers, 
necklace, &c. Mademoiselle B. was her- 


‘self very much astonished when she dis- 
covered how she was covered with orna- 
iments, and had no recollection of having 
put them on. For some days she com- 
‘plained that extraordinary things happen- 
led to her during her sleep, at one time 
her sheets had been removed; at another 
;she awoke holding a bottle in her hand, 
&c. Every effort was now made to qui- 
et her apprehensions, and she was watch- 
ed unknown toher. Dr. Laurand under- 
took this office himself. Scarcely had she 
ifullen asleep, when she attempted to sit 
‘up. She was then awoke with great pre- 
'eaution, but appeared mortified, and cri- 
‘ed fora long time before she fell asleep 
‘again. ‘Pwo hours after, she got up very 
'wently, and the doctor with a light in his 
‘hand, preceded her as she walked. She 
| went towards the chimney place, and tak- 
|ing down a glass which had been accident- 
‘ally left there, proceeded across the apart- 


* | inent, turned aside to avoid a door, which 


| Was ajar, aud opened very dexterously 
another which was shut; avoided a third, 
which was in her way like the first, and 
‘continued her course to the kitchen. 
During the whole of her way she walked 
without hesitation, having the eyelids 
partly open, with the eyes motienless and 
fixed before her, without regard to the 
light. Her pulse, which was cautiously 
felt, was regular, but rather frequent: 
_and the respiration hurried, as in a person 
agitated by adream. She resembled an 
automaton, of which ene almost expected 
to hear the internal machinery in motion, 
When in the kitchen she opened a stop- 
cock, filled the glass she had brought with 
water, and drank it; placed the glass upon 
a table, and turned to retrace her steps. 
Her mother thought it advisable to stop 
her, and awoke her suddenly. She was 
much frightened, and afterwards wept 
for along time. After this, in compli- 
ance with the advice of Dr. Laurand, she 
was not suffered to rise when she attempt- 
ed, but was gently awoke by passing a 
feather over her lips. She was treated 
with great kindness; amusements were 
contrived; and her attention diverted. Her 
diet was light; no supper was allowed; 
and laxatives and valerian were prescri- 
bed. Under this plan the somnambulism 
permanently disappeared at the end of 
three weeks. The mest extraordinary 
part of the case is the patient having the 
power of vision. She took down the glass, 
and turned aside to avoid a door, which 
was ajar, but was apparently not con- 
scious of having a companion, although 
the doctor walked before her with alight. 

A stage driver has been condemned to pay one 
hundred dollars, in Delaware, for injury caused to 
another carriage by his improper attempts to drive 
past it. 

Susquehannah against the world!—In the early 
settlement of thiscounty, Mr. Daniel Spencer, of 
Springville township, killed, with one pound of 
powder, 60 deer, 9 bear, 3 foxes, 1 wolf, 3 owls, 
and a number of partridges and quails. Mr. Spen- 
cer has killed upwards of 1500 deer since he first 


| 


came to reside in this county! vy 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


THE PEDANT AND THE SAILOR. 


A man of learning lived upon the banks 
of a river; he was not one of those ami- 
able sages who enjwy in solitude the fruits 
of their studies, but a real pedant, over- 
flowing with Greek and Latin, who inces- 
santly tormented every body he met with 
quotations, metaphors, &c. If he had 
but contented himself with addressing 
those who were able to understand him— 
but he was surrounded by poor peasants, 
who knew little beyond the field or the 
plough, and yet he persecuted even them 
into their huts, with Homer, Horace, and 
Sophocles, whithout even translating his 
quotations. ‘Sir,’ said a peasant to him, 
‘let us till our fields, and plant our cab- 
bages; if we spent our time in filling our 
heads with things we do not understand, 
your cook would find no vegetables in mar- 
ket, and you would not have such fine 
fruit upon your table.” But instead of 
seeing the truth of this observation, he ex- 
claimed, with much self-satisfaction, * La- 
bor improbus omnia vincit.’ 

Not tar from this pedant lived a sailor, 
a droll fellow, who was always merry and 
happy, constantly singing, and was consid- 
ered very skilful in his profession. One 
day the pedant had occasion to go to the 
other side of the river, and went on board 
our sailor’s boat, who immediately took 
his oars and pushed off. On the way the 
following dialogue took place between 
them. 

‘Friend,’ said the passenger to the boat- 
man, ‘you seem to be very cheerful and 
happy, and I suppose vou are very well 
satisfied with yourself.’ 

‘And why should I not be satisfied?’ 
said the boatman; ‘I make a good use of 
my time, and have no cause for sorrow.’ 

‘Ah! you make good use of your time! 
Truly I should be glad to know whether 
you deserve to be so happy. Can you 
read?’ 

‘Nosir, not a letter.’ 

‘Poor wretch! you cannot read, and 
yet yousing: Why you have lost a quar- 
ter of your life. 

The boatman did not answer, but con- 
tinued to sing. Soon after the pedant con- 
tinued— 

‘ Can you write?’ 

‘Why, to besure not! I told you I could 
not read, so how should I write?’ 

‘What, you cannot write, and are yet 
so cheerful? You have lost another quar- 
ter of your life!” 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, 
but did not seem less cheerful than be- 
fore.—Presently the pedant began again. 

‘Boatman, do you understand mineral- 
ogy, orinthology, zoology, astrology, phy- 
siology and psychology, &c.??’ 

‘The deuce take all your foolish long 
names! What do I want with them?’ 

‘How! you know nothing of all these 
fine things, and yet fancy yourself so hap- 
py?—Why, you have again lost a quarter 
of your life!’ 

During this conversation a storm had 
suddenly arisen, the waves tossed the 
light b»at,and at length drove it on the 
point of arock, on which it could not but 
perish. 

‘ Sir,’ said the boatman to his compan- 
ion, at this critical moment, ‘can you 
swim?” 

* No, indeed, I cannot; I have had mcre 
important matters to attend to.’ 

‘Well, then I fear you have lost your 
whole life.’ 

Thus saying, he leaped into the waves, 
and swam on shore. He suffered the pe- 
dant to struggle awhile in the water, and 
pretended not to hear his cries for assis- 
tance. At length he took compassion on 


him, helped him out of the water and 
took him home half dead with fear, drip- 
ping wet, and trembling with cold. Since 
that time, the pedant is said to have lost 
most of his pride. 


THE OLIO. 
Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world 


Epitaphs.—Iin a late number of our paper. we 
gave a few epitaphs from a manuseript collection, 
and proposed to our numerous correspondents to 
supply our columns with any thing rare or curious 
in this line. We have received a few, which with 
some from qur own collcetion, we insert below. 
The taste of their authors is very different. 
Affliction sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain, 
Bat God at last be heard me moan, 
And eased me of my pain. 
Ah! gone forever, 
Take this Isst adieu, 
Sleep in peace! 
My glass is rin, my work is done; 
Here I lay, entombed in 
Clay, to wait the awful 
Judgment day. 
On Tuomas Presteorr. 
Here the remains of Thomas Presteott lay, 
Called by death’s mandate away,— 
He deem’d it passing strange the tyrant grim, 
Should think of one who never thought of him 
On Drypen ny THE Bisnor or Rocnester 
This Sheffield rais’d, to Dryden’s ashes just, 
There fix’d his name, and there his laurel’d bust, 
What else the Muse in marble might express, 
Is known already; praise would make him less. 
By Cowrer. 
My name, my country, what are they to thee’ 
What whether base or proud my pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpass’d all other men— 
Perhaps I fell below them all, what then? 
Suffice it stranger, that thou seest a tomb— 
Thou knowest its use, it hides—no matter whom. 


GOOD COMPANY, 

Without good company, all dainties 

Lose their true relish, and like painted grapes, 

Are only seen, not tasted. 

ON THE BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
How swiftly glide life’s transient scenes away! 
*¢ Like vernal leaves men flourish and decay. ”’ 
Thus sung, in days of yore, the Chian bard; 
This maxim all have heard, but none regard. 
None keep alive this salutary truth, 
Hope still survives, that flatters us in youth. 
What fruitless schemes amuse our blooming vears' 
The man in health, nor age nor sickness fears; 
Nay, youth’s and life’s protracted space forgo:, 
Scarce thinks that death will ever be his lot. 
But thou thy mind’s fair bias still obey, 
Nor from the paths of virtue ever stray. 

Under the: head of ‘* Mistakes Rectified,” the 
Alabama Telegraph says—‘‘ It having been shown 
to the satisfaction of the Legislature of Alabama, 
that sundry females of this State had committed 
mistakes, and married men who were not origi- 
nally intended for them. Acts have been passed 
declaring eleven of such marriages void, and giving 
the parties an opportunity of correcting the errors 
of their youth.” 
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